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National Theatre of the Deaf 

The fall tour of the National Theatre of the Deaf 
has resulted in wide acclaim from dramatic critics, 
judging from clippings which have come into our 
hands thus far. We hope that such generous recep¬ 
tion will result in favorable bookings from the Mid¬ 
west and Far West for the 1968 spring tour now be¬ 
ing planned. 

Our greatest regret was our inability to get hold 
of the fall tour itinerary in time to run it in our Sep¬ 
tember issue and thus enable deaf readers in the 
East to take advantage of NTD appearances in their 
localities. 

Those who saw performances on the fall tour 
are invited to send in their comments in the form of 
Letters to the Editor. We cannot promise to print 
everything that comes our way, but we are curious 
as to the reactions of deaf theatregoers themselves. 

Workshop Information 

Now and then the Editor gets copies of reports 
on various workshops made possible by Captioned 
Films for the Deaf and the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service (formerly Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration). We appreciate such thoughtfulness, but 
better still we would like to get advance information 
in the way of announcements. Summaries of discus¬ 
sions and/or recommendations following the closing 
sessions could clear up some misconceptions and pro¬ 
vide directions for writing to responsible parties for 
copies of the eventual reports. 

News stories and pictures are also invited. We 
hold that such workshops are “time” news which con¬ 
cern the deaf at large. Such publicity often does 
more good than distribution of reports at a later date 
—usually several months to a year after the close 
of workshops. 

Over the years we have tried hard to obtain lists 
of grants made for studies and workshops concerned 
with the problems of the deaf. Such information— 
although legitimate—is hard to come by for some 
reason. It could be that the powers-that-be fear pub¬ 
lication of such lists would lead to questions and a 
flood of requests to be included as workshop par¬ 
ticipants. We know that such lists are in circulation, 


but to date our efforts to get on the right mailing 
lists have gone for naught. We have not quit trying, 
however. 

Local Councils of Organizations 

Following the formation of the national Council 
of Organizations Serving the Deaf, there has been 
a ground swell for establishment of similar councils 
on the local or state levels. Such councils would give 
organizations of the deaf far greater strength in work¬ 
ing toward common goals and would serve to elim¬ 
inate duplication of efforts along many lines. 

From what we have been hearing, half a dozen 
or so states or metropolitan areas are now in the 
process of getting councils set up. We would like to 
have information as to progress and success. 

Re Subscriber Complaints 

Our publication date is the 20th of each month, 
but we have been running late for several issues. 
This has resulted in quite a few letters of complaint 
to the NAD Home Office from subscribers who feel 
that they have missed out on their copies. 

Even when THE DEAF AMERICAN comes out 
on time, it often takes from a week to ten days—and 
sometimes longer—for some subscribers to get their 
copies due to mailing conditions. This is especially 
true when an issue gets to the post office around 
the end of the month and funs into a volume of first 
class mail having top priority in routing. 

Subscribers are asked to wait until the tenth of 
the month following publication before writing to 
report failure to receive an issue. In return, we will 
do our utmost to get the magazine out on schedule. 

Lankenau Named Secretary-Treasurer 

Robert C. Lankenau of Akron, Ohio, is the new 
secretary-treasurer of the National Association of the 
Deaf. He was named by the NAD Executive Board to 
fill the vacancy in that office which resulted from 
the resignation of Mervin D. Garretson who now 
serves as executive director of the Council of Organi¬ 
zations Serving the Deaf. Lankenau has been an NAD 
Board member since 1964 and has been chairman of 
the important Ways and Means Committee. 
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National Theatre Of The Deaf Makes Debut 

The following review which appeared in The New York Times (Sept. 28) is typical of 
the appreciative reactions of dramatic critics who have attended performances of the 
National Theatre of the Deaf on its fall tour: 

Deaf Actors Prove Actions Speak Louder Than Words 

A Troupe of Gifted Performers Opens a 20-City Tour 


The National Theatre of the Deaf, de¬ 
signed to show that action can speak 
louder than words, is on its first tour. 

The theater is presenting on its 20-city, 
five-week swing four short pieces—a Jap¬ 
anese Kabuki play, an Italian folk tale, 
Saroyan’s “My Heart’s in the Highlands’’ 
and poetry readings that include “Tyger, 
Tyger’’ by William Blake and Lewis Car- 
roll’s “Jabberwocky.” 

“Our purpose is to develop a stunning 
new form, not just for the deaf but for 
every audience,’’ said David Hays, the 
scenic director who is the new theater’s 
managing director. 

All but one of the cast of 14 are deaf; 
all but one have little professional stage 
experience. All of the four directors are 
professional theater people who have not 
worked with deaf people in the past. The 
audiences, hopefully, will be mixed—deaf 
and hearing. Two performances will be 
given Oct. 17 and 18 here at the Hunter 
College Playhouse. 

Aided by Federal Grant 

The company, bankrolled by a $331,000 
Federal grant from the Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Administration of the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
opened last week at Waterford, Conn., 
where the Eugene O’Neill Memorial The¬ 
ater Foundation has given the company a 
home base. 

“The government has social aims,*’ 
said Mr. Hays. “Ours are artistic, and 
if that succeeds, the social one will, too. 
The actors are paid Equity scale. It’s 
not yet an Equity company, but it will 
be.’’ 

The opening night in Waterford was lit¬ 
erally dampened by a light rain that 
drove the performance into a barn from 
its scheduled debut in a nearby amphi¬ 
theater. As a result, only two of the 
pieces were shown, the Japanese “The 
Tale of Kasane,’’ and the poetry sequence, 
“Tyger! Tyger! And “Other Burnings.” 

Any thought that this was to be a pro¬ 
duction with emphasis on what handi¬ 
capped people can do was soon dispelled 
by the natural grace and beauty of per¬ 
formance that relieved one of any obli¬ 
gation to be condescending. 

As the players “signed,” or delivered 
their parts in hand gestures, facial ex¬ 
pressions and body movements, narrators 
“translated.” The Japanese playlet lent 
itself beautifully to the company, and for 
most of the brief but dramatic presenta¬ 
tion, no narration was necessary because 


By RICHARD F. SHEPARD 

Special to The New York Times 

the pantomime told its own story. 

The poetry readings, directed by John 
Hirsch, were done with great style. “Jab- 
berwocky,” Lewis Carroll’s nonsense 
poem, made more sense in the miming 
of Joe Velez than it did in the narrated 
lines. “ ’Twas brillig,” and Mr. Velez 
radiated instant euphoria. “The slithy 
toves” inspired an undulating hand and 
body motion immediately reminiscent of 
toves, whatever they may be. 

Audree Norton’s enactment of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s “How Do I Love 
Thee?” evoked an imagery of ardent af¬ 
fection. Bernard Bragg did William 
Blake’s “Tyger” as a piece of stern phi¬ 
losophy from the cat’s whiskers motion 
of hands diverging from the mouth for 
the tiger to the sweeping graceful bound¬ 
ing motion of “frame thy fearful sym¬ 
metry.” 

There was music, weird music played 
on instruments designed by Francois Bas- 
chet, the French sculptor. It consisted of 
somber notes that lingered, eerie and yet 
fitting. 

The Kabuki work was directed by Yo- 
shio Aoyama, a Japanese director who di¬ 
rected the Metropolitan Opera’s National 
Company performance of “Madame But¬ 
terfly.” Mr. Aoyama’s English is mini¬ 
mal, and communication with his cast 
was sometimes a four-way drive, from 
the director to Miss Sahomi Tachibana, 
his assistant and interpreter, to a “trans¬ 
lator,” such as Lou Fant, the only actor 
who can hear, to the performer. Yet much 
of the time Mr. Aoyama worked directly 
with the players, aided by facile gesture 
and a meeting of the minds. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 

0;ia of the four plays in tbs first 
tour repertory of the National Theatre 
of the Deaf is “The Tale of Kasane/ 7 
starring Audree Norton as Kasane and 
Gilbert Eastman as Yoeman (cover 
subjects). The action takes place dur¬ 
ing the 17th century by the River 
Kine in Japan. The adaption of Tsu- 
ruys Namboku's work is by Sahomi 
Tachibana and Robert F. Panara. Di¬ 
rection is by Yoshio Aoyama; seltings 
by David Hays; costumes by Patricia 
Zipprodt; lighting by John Gleason. 
Other members of the cast are Joe 
Velez, Andrew Yasnick and Ralph 
White, the latter two serving as nar¬ 
rators. (Photo credit: Raymond Nash) 


“They are very easy to work with,” 
Mr. Aoyama said. “People can’t imagine 
how easy. They don’t talk back or say 
anything that is not needed. The play it¬ 
self is more movement than dialogue so 
it is not too different from other things 
I’ve directed.” 

Gene Lasko, who directed the Saroyan’s 
play, said: “It is not so different from 
working with speaking actors. They are 
enormously responsible, their intuition is 
so much greater.” 

The actors said they were finding stim¬ 
ulation in this project. Marybeth Miller, 
from Louisville, Ky., speaking in gestures, 
said, “I find the directors fascinating. 
They are fascinated with how we talk. 
They catch the meaning of our signs and 
tell us how they want it done, go faster 
or go slower. We ‘speak’ differently on 
the stage than in normal conversation. 
We ‘sign’ larger—people have a seeing 
problem, just as they can have a hear¬ 
ing problem.” 

Bernard Bragg, one of the few theater 
professionals in the cast, has done one- 
man shows on television and in many bet¬ 
ter-known nightclubs and attracted the at¬ 
tention of Marcel Marceau, who invited 
him to study in Paris. 

“When I perform for a hearing audience, 
I function as a pantomimist would,” Mr. 
Bragg said. “You have to be visually 
articulate, which requires articulation, a 
certain exaggeration and a sense of econ¬ 
omy. I think there might be work for 
deaf actors in general theater roles that 
don’t require speaking. ‘Johnny Belinda’ 
for instance. 

“Remember, we don’t act,”—and Mr. 
Bragg made the sign for quotation marks 
—“we really live our parts.” 

National Theatre of the Deaf 

Fall Tour 

Sept. 21, 22, 23: Eugene O’Neill Me¬ 
morial Theatre Foundation, Waterford, 
Conn., Ampitheatre, 8:30 p.m. 

Sept. 24, 25: Wesleyan University, Mid¬ 
dletown, Conn., ’92 Theatre, 8:30 p.m. 
Sept. 24: 3 p.m. open dress; Sept. 25: 1:30 
p.m. class. 

Sept. 27: Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass., Adams Memorial Theatre, 
8:30 p.m. 

Sept. 30: Rochester Civic Music Asso¬ 
ciation, Rochester, N. Y., Nazareth Fine 
Arts Center, 8:15 p.m. 
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Oct. 1: Nazareth Fine Arts Center, 2 
p.m. class. 

Oct. 2: State University of New York, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Studio Arena Theatre, 
8:30 p.m. 

Oct. 3: Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y., University Regent Theatre, 8:30 
p.m. 

Oct. 5, 6: University of Pittsburgh and 
Carnegie Tech, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mt. Mercy 
College Theatre, 8:30 p.m. 

Oct. 9: Villanova University, Villanova, 
Pa., 2:00 p.m. class. 

Oct. 10: Camp Kilmer, Edison, N. J., 
8:30 p.m. 

Oct. 12: Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass., Spingold Theatre, 8:30 p.m. 

Oct. 13, 14: Harvard University, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., Loeb Drama Center, 8:30 
p.m. 

Oct. 16. Bard College, Annondale-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., Gym, 2:00 p.m. class; 8:30 p. 
m. performance. 

Oct. 17, 18: Hunter College, New York 
City, Hunter College Playhouse, 8:30 p.m.; 
2:00 p.m. class, Oct. 17. 

Oct. 19: Rancocas Valley Regional High 
School, Mt. Holly, N. J., 2:00 p.m. class; 
8:00 p.m. performance. 

Oct. 20-21: Gallaudet College, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., Gallaudet College Theatre, 8:30 
p.m. 

Oct. 22: University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Irvine Auditorium, 8:00 
p.m. 

Oct. 23: Center Stage, Baltimore, Md., 
8:30 p.m.; 10:00 a.m. class, Oct. 24. 

Oct. 25: Rodman Training Center, New 
Bedford, Mass., 8:30 p.m. 

Oct. 25 (day) start filming. 

Oct. 26, 27: Filming at Rodman. 

Oct. 28, 29: Hartford Jewish Community 
Center, Hartford, Conn. 8:30 p.m. per¬ 
formance, Oct. 28; 8:00 p.m. performance 
Oct. 29; 3:00 p.m. class, Oct. 29. 


* * * 
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Another review from The Berkshire Eagle (Sept. 28): 

The Theatre of the Deaf 

By MILTON R. BASS 


An actor, above all, needs his senses 
more than the ordinary man because he 
is fighting nature at her own game. At 
least, that’s how I always felt until I saw 
the touring company of the National The¬ 
atre of the Deaf last night at the Adams 
Memorial Theatre in Williamstown. For 
these 14 actors not only delivered the 
essence of what they were attempting, 
but in some ways they gave it more. 

This experimental group, which is spon¬ 
sored by the Eugene O’Neill Memorial 
Theatre Foundation, cannot be compared 
to regular actors or regular productions. 
What they are doing has its limitations, 
and it is impossible for the audience to 
have that suspension of disbelief which is 
the rarely achieved but ultimate aim of 
theatre. 

* * * 

But these gifted, talented, courageous 
people are able to pull things out of the 
works they do that give them vitality and 
meaning. In the opening playlet by Wil¬ 
liam Saroyan, “The Man With the Heart 
in the Highlands,” the players caught the 
lyric romanticism that is the essence of 
this charming fantasy. Howard Palmer 
in the role of the poet seemed frenzied 
beyond belief until one caught the Japa¬ 
nese primitivism of what he was attempt¬ 
ing and achieving. 


In the second playlet, the Japanese 
“Tale of Kasane,” Audree Norton bowed 
and smirked and died with classic sim¬ 
plicity while Gilbert Eastman leaped and 
whirled and killed in a fierce ballet of 
death. The other works performed were 
“Gianni Schicchi” and a rendering of sev¬ 
eral poems. 

The settings by David Hays for the 
four works were as imaginative as they 
were functional, and the wild music on 
the even wilder instruments gave back¬ 
ground to the lack of hearing on the stage. 

The technique for the four works has 
readers Joyce Flynn and Bill Rhys, who 
were excellent in both delivery and tim¬ 
ing, furnishing the dialogue or background 
to the actors who mimed through the 
parts. The grace of fingers, hands and 
bodies is an essential part of this kind of 
theatre, and brings all the works back 
to their primeval origins. The direction 
was as extravagant as it was varied. 

* * * 

It is obvious that the work of this troupe 
is not only capable of producing truth and 
beauty, but also of blazing new paths for 
those with disabilities and also for the 
theatre itself, which is having its disabili¬ 
ties. It was a heartening experience to 
be part of this, if only as an audience. 


Summer School 


The summer school activities of the 
National Theatre of the Deaf, held at the 
Eugene O’Neill Memorial Foundation at 
Waterford, Conn., covered a period of 
three weeks from August 6 to August 27, 
1967. A representative group of 36 deaf 
theatre people, drawn from many geo¬ 
graphical areas in the United States 
which have seen sustained interest and 
activity in theatre of the deaf, were 
brought together after months of screen¬ 
ing applicants. The program was financed 
by a grant from the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

The objectives of the school were: to 
provide comprehensive training in the 
techniques and disciplines of acting, to 
develop an interest and understanding of 
theatre and drama, and to encourage 
further study and activity involving move¬ 
ments in school and community theatre 
of the deaf. The school also served as a 
casting ground in determining the char¬ 
acter of the company that would go on 
tour and represent The National Theatre 
of the Deaf with its first repertoire of 
plays. 

The composition of the faculty reflected 
the nature and philosophy of the school. 
Established professionals from the the¬ 
atre and academies were joined by deaf 
persons recognized as authorities in the 


special areas of theatre of the deaf. Com¬ 
munication and methods of instruction in 
all classes were facilitated by skilled in¬ 
terpreters using the language of signs, 
together with speech and fingerspelling, 
and also by means of visual aids. 

The program of the summer school was 
prepared by David Hays, director of The 
National Theatre of the Deaf, and its 
principal administrator was Lou Fant. 
Stressing physical and intellectual dis¬ 
cipline, the schedule proved rigorous and 
intensive. Classes were held daily, Mon¬ 
day through Saturday, from nine until 
six. During most evenings, students and 
faculty participated in extra-curricular ac¬ 
tivities related to theatre and the dramatic 
arts. Foreign film classics such as “La 
Strada,” “Battleship Potemkin” were 
shown twice weekly, followed by discus¬ 
sion and analysis of their thematic stylistic 
and philosophical elements. On other eve¬ 
nings, field trips were made to nearby 
cultural centers sponsoring annual fes¬ 
tivals in the performing arts. These in¬ 
cluded the plays at the Stratford Shake¬ 
speare Festival Theatre, the modern 
dance of Martha Graham, Paul Draper, 
and Jose Limon staged at the Connecticut 
College for Women at New London; and 
the Puppet Theatre of Rufus and Margo 
Rose, at Waterford. 
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Established By Deaf Man . . . 


North Dakota School For The Deaf 

By ALLEN J. HAYEK 


Prior to the division of the Dakota Ter¬ 
ritory, deaf children living in the part 
of the territory now known as North Da¬ 
kota had to do without any education or 
else go to Sioux Falls, now in South 
Dakota. Because of poor roads, great 
distances, meager railroads and general 
financial inability, not many deaf chil¬ 
dren attended school. It was soon after 
North Dakota became a state (1889) that 
a state school for the deaf was established 
in Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

Early in 1890, Mr. A. R. Spear, a deaf 
man from Minneapolis, Minnesota, a 
graduate of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf and a part-time student at Gallau- 
det College, came to North Dakota and 
undertook the task of establishing a school 
for the deaf. 

In the beginning citizens of Devils Lake 
opened the school by furnishing free, for 
a period of two years, a wooden building. 
The building enabled Mr. Spear to go 
ahead with the work of organizing. Mr. 
Spear was appointed superintendent on 
August 1, 1890, and for the first three 
years the school was held in this frame 
building. The school term in September 
started with one child; however, by the 
end of the school year there were 23 chil¬ 
dren enrolled. In January of 1891, an 
appropriation of $10,000 was made for 
a permanent building and $16,500 was ap¬ 
propriated for expenses for a two-year 
period. The Great Northern Railroad 
offered an 18-acre tract of land which 
was one mile north of the heart of Devils 
Lake. The donation was accepted and 
work began on a building designed by 
Olaf Hanson, a rising deaf architect from 
Minneapolis and a graduate of the Min¬ 
nesota School for the Deaf and of Gallau- 
det College. During this same legislative 
period, the educational law was amended 
compelling deaf children to attend school. 
There was a penalty of $10 to $50 if a 
deaf child did not attend the School for 
the Deaf in Devils Lake. 

The main part of the main building 
which stands today and one wing were 
finished during the fall of 1893. There 
were no electric lights, no central heating 
plant, no water and very few of the other 
conveniences that are taken for granted 
today. Fifty pupils enrolled for classes 
during the fall of 1893. 

In the early part of 1895, Mr. Spear, 
who had been in charge for nearly five 
years and ever since the opening of the 
school, resigned the post and returned to 
Minnesota. 

D. F. Bangs succeeded Mr. Spear as 
superintendent. He had been a teacher 
in the Minnesota School for the Deaf prior 
to his coming to North Dakota. During 
his administration the one building grew 
with the addition of a wing on the west, 
stoves gave way to a steam plant and 
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SUPERINTENDENT—Carl F. Smith of the North 
Dakota School for the Deaf is a native of Wis¬ 
consin. He received his B. Ed. from Plattville 
State College, Plattville, Wisconsin, his M.A. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University in New York 
City, and has taken summer work at Milwaukee 
State College and Yale University. He took his 
original training to teach the deaf at the West Vir¬ 
ginia School. He holds a Class A certificate in the 
Conference of Executives in the American School 
for the Deaf as an academic instructor and as a 
vocational instructor. Prior to coming to North 
Dakota in the fall of 1945, Mr. Smith served the 
Idaho, West Virginia, Mississippi and Minnesota 
Schools in the capacities of houseparent, vocational 
instructor, academic instructor and vocational prin¬ 
cipal. 

lamps to electricity. A sewer was put in 
and connected to the city sewer system. 
A separate engine house was built in 
which were housed the heating and light¬ 
ing plants, the laundry, printing office 
and carpentry shop. During the summer 
of 1909, a fine two-story hospital was 
erected with beds for 17 patients. 

The completion of the new school build¬ 
ing in 1911 at the sum of $38,000 brought 
new light upon the education of the deaf 
in North Dakota. Not only did the new 
building relieve students and the teach¬ 
ers of being confined to unhealthy and 
crowded quarters but it made possible 
the admitting of more deaf children in 
need of an education and started the step 
to what the school for the deaf is today. 

Superintendent Bangs resigned after de¬ 
voting 17 years to the school. His suc¬ 
cessor was J. W. Blattner, who spent 
practically all of his life as an educator 
of the deaf. During his administration 
the same high standard set by his prede¬ 
cessors was maintained. Two additions 
were made to the north extension of the 
main building to afford space for lava¬ 
tories and bathrooms. 

Mr. Blattner resigned after spending 
three years at the school and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Frank Reed, Jr., who had 
served as head of the Oklahoma School 
for the Deaf. Superintendent Reed died 


in a local hospital in 1920 and the Board 
of Administration appointed William C. 
McClure, a teacher in the Missouri School, 
as superintendent. Mr. McClure stayed 
only one year, leaving to accept an offer 
to become head of the Missouri School. 
While in North Dakota, Mr. McClure se¬ 
cured an appropriation of $100,000 for a 
boys dormitory from the legislature. 

Burton W. Driggs was chosen to suc¬ 
ceed Mr. McClure as the sixth superin¬ 
tendent of the North Dakota School. He 
was formerly a teacher in the California 
School for the Deaf and at the time of 
his appointment he was superintendent 
of schools at Sugar City, Idaho. 

Besides planning and building the boys 
dormitory, Mr. Driggs secured funds for 
an industrial building which was erected 
in 1929. This building houses all the 
trades taught at the school. The school 
also gained fame for its annual pageants 
and tumbling teams, the latter coached 
by Louis Burns. 

Mr. Driggs’ administration covered 16 
years. In the latter part of August, 1937, 
he Jtqndered his resignation to accept the 
superintendency of the Idaho School for 
the Deaf and the Blind. 

Arthur Buchanan, a former teacher at 
the Minnesota School and principal of the 
Texas School, was appointed to the posi¬ 
tion of superintendent of the North Da¬ 
kota School in 1937 following the resigna¬ 
tion of Mr. Driggs. 

After the death of Mr. Buchanan in 
the summer of 1945, Carl F. Smith be¬ 
came superintendent. During the latter 
years of Mr. Buchanan’s term of office, 
World War II hindered the construction 
of buildings and repairing of equipment; 
therefore, much of the replacement of 
equipment and modernization of buildings 
came under the able administration of Mr. 
Smith. An apartment house containing 
three apartments, a 10-stall heated brick 
garage, a laundry, gymnasium, school 
addition, new administration building and 
a girls dormitory have been built during 
the administration of Mr. Smith. In ad¬ 
dition, the heating plant has been com¬ 
pletely rebuilt and new equipment has 
been installed; the school building, the 
boys dormitory, the hospital and trades 
building have been remodeled. A track 
and athletic field has been built; the 
farming operations have been discontin¬ 
ued. Much new equipment has been pur¬ 
chased for the vocational building and 
the school building has been equipped 
with a science laboratory and much new 
audio-visual equipment. 

There is a large pond between the main 
building and the apartment house near 
Highway 20. In former days, the pond 
was used as an emergency reservoir in 
case of fire. In more recent times, the 
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One of the NDSD's prized peacocks struts for the benefit of his "girlfriend" and a couple of envious ducks. 
The school is fortunate to have a collection of wild fowl supplied by the state game and fish department. 


pond has been fenced in and stocked with 
wild native fowl and some not native to 
North Dakota. A visitor can find many 
kinds of geese, ducks, peafowl, cranes, 
etc. The State Game and Fish Depart¬ 
ment yearly stocks the pond with fish 
so the pupils may enjoy the thrill of going 
fishing. 

North Dakota students who have hear¬ 
ing impairments that prevent them from 
making satisfactory progress in public 
schools are enrolled at the age of 5V2. 
In most cases the students have been 
evaluated before enrolling; however, if 
this was not the case, the children then 
are evaluated when they arrive on the 
campus. Psychological and audiological 
services are available through Minot State 
College Speech and Hearing Clinic. The 
staff from the college spends one day each 
month at the School for the Deaf evalu¬ 
ating and re-evaluating the students. A 
new Maico audiometer was purchased in 
1966 which has aided the hearing evalua¬ 
tion program. 


The total school program is geared to 
the concept that the deaf child’s great¬ 
est handicap is language. This includes 
gaining skills in speech, speechreading, 
reading and writing so that he can com¬ 
municate. The use of residual hearing is 
stressed throughout the school program. 
Most of the classrooms are equipped with 
group hearing aids, five with the loop 
system which allows freedom of mobility 
in the classroom. A majority of the stu¬ 
dents wear individual hearing aids when 
out of the classroom. On the primary 
level, all instruction is given orally; 
however, the child needs not only to see 
it on the lips but in the written form as 
well to provide him with every opportunity 
to understand. In other words, every 
sense of the child is used at all times 
to give him language as well as speech. 
This meets the needs of those who can 
not speechread. In the intermediate and 
advanced departments, the oral method is 
continued; however, since so much infor¬ 
mation has to be imparted and some chil¬ 


dren not being able to cope with speech¬ 
reading, this method is supplemented with 
fingerspelling. 

The course of study was revised in 1965 
and the plan is to add to and revise it 
as the need arises. At the present time, 
the reading program is being reappraised 
and changes proposed. The course of 
study covers one preparatory year and 12 
years of academic work. It is so organ¬ 
ized as to meet the needs, abilities and 
interests of the hearing impaired child. A 
good comprehensive course of study with 
a staff of well-trained men and women 
has born fruit. During the school year 
1966-67, North Dakota had 10 students 
enrolled in Gallaudet College. Three more 
qualified for admission but did not choose 
to enroll. Percentagewise, North Dakota 
has more pupils enrolled in Gallaudet 
than any school for the deaf in the nation. 

During the last eight years of schooling, 
the boys and girls are also enrolled in 
vocational classes. Many new machines 
have been added to the already well- 
equipped graphic arts and woodworking 
departments to keep up with the changes 
taking place in these fields. The boys 
are offered typewriting, presswork, lino¬ 
typing, teletypesetting, varityping and off¬ 
set press operations, woodworking, up¬ 
holstering, furniture finishing and barber- 
ing. The girls are offered training in 
teletypesetting, varityping and offset op¬ 
erations, sewing, laundering, cooking, art 
and typewriting. Every effort is made to 
correlate the academic and vocational pro¬ 
grams. All the skills the student learns in 
the academic class are put to use in 
the vocational setting. 

The school has a wide variety of audio¬ 
visual equipment and the teachers and 
students make excellent use of it. There 
are overhead projectors in each class¬ 
room, three 16 mm movie projectors, four 
filmstrip projectors, controlled reader, 8 
mm technicolor projectors, three opaque 
projectors and a language master. In¬ 
dependent study and learning are being 
considered through the use of carrels in 
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a regular movie schedule where Cap¬ 
tioned Films of late production are shown. 
Lyceum programs are scheduled several 
times during the school year. During the 
winter season, ice skating in a specially 
constructed area east of the boys dormi¬ 
tory is quite popular and skiing is also 
available nearby to students who have 
parental permission. Roller skating in a 
large playroom in the new building is 
enjoyed by all the students. 

Assemblies are held twice each week 
during the school year. Men from the 
faculty conduct these assemblies. The 
topic may deal with life in general that 
students may not be acquainted with be¬ 
cause of their hearing disabilities, as well 
as discussions about attitudes, manners, 
work habits, etc. Sometimes skits depict¬ 
ing special events or holidays are given. 

A driver training program for the pupils 
was started in September, 1948. This pro¬ 
gram, which qualifies pupils for their 
driver’s license before leaving school, 
has been continued to the present time. 

The community and the general public 
have been involved with the activities of 
the school. Open house is held approxi¬ 
mately once every two years. On this day 
classes and teaching methods are dem¬ 
onstrated and the public is invited to tour 
the school to observe the facilities pro¬ 
vided for deaf children as well as the 
projects that the students have completed 
in the various vocational departments. 
Annually, at Christmas, a program is 
presented for parents, friends and the 
public, after which Santa brings candy to 
all the students. Each year many inter- 


AUTHOR—Allen J. Hayek, assistant North Dakota 
superintendent, is a native of Nebraska. He re¬ 
ceived his bachelor's degree from Wayne State 
Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska. During World 
War II, he served with the 36th Infantry Division 
which fought in Italy, France, Germany and Aus¬ 
tria. Mr. Hayek received his master of science 
degree from Gallaudet College and a master of 
arts degree from San Fernando Valley State Col¬ 
lege (Leadership Training Course). He taught in 
public schools in Iowa, and in the Oregon and 
Arkansas Schools for the Deaf. Mr. Hayek was 
principal of the Idaho and North Dakota Schools 
for the Deaf. He has also been an instructor in 
the teacher training programs at Idaho State Uni¬ 
versity, Pocatello, Idaho, and Minot State College 
in North Dakota. 


Boys at the North Dakota School learn to perforate type on the teletypesetters and practice other skills 

in graphic arts. 


A project in art using string and wire in NDSD's art department. Not shown is Mrs. Gladyce Burns, 

the instructor. 


the dormitory, shifting the role of the 
teacher from a disseminator of informa¬ 
tion to one as the leader in the discovery 
of knowledge and a new approach to the 
kind of homework assigned. 

In athletics, the school is a member, 
of the North Dakota High School Activi¬ 
ties Association and competes in eight- 
man football, basketball and track. The 
school can boast of some excellent foot¬ 
ball teams, being conference co-cham¬ 
pions for two years. The 1966-67 basket¬ 
ball team won 14 and lost 3 and some 
track records were set in the state by 
deaf boys that have not been equaled to 
this date. The girls have a very extensive 
intramural program and participate in 
track. 

Student organizations include the Boys 
Athletic Association, Girls Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation, Wade Literary Society, Student 
Organization Bank, Student Council and 
Photography Club. 

A toy library has been set up which 


makes possible an opportunity for boys 
and girls to take out toys for a two-week 
period and then return them to the library. 
The toy library gives each child a chance 
to have many different toys during the 
school year and to share them on an equal 
basis. It is financed by public donations. 

The facilities for religious education are 
provided by the school and instruction is 
given to all students. The Catholic chil¬ 
dren are given instructions by Catholic 
teachers and one of the local priests. The 
Protestants are instructed by a Lutheran 
missionary to the deaf, Missouri Synod. 
Both religious groups frequent the local 
churches. 

Social life at the North Dakota School 
for the Deaf is quite normal. There are 
monthly parties which are planned by 
the students, weekly social hours, junior- 
senior prom and movies downtown which 
they may attend on weekends. Dating is 
permissible, on and off campus, if cer¬ 
tain requirements are met. There is also 
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ested civic groups as well as groups from 
schools and colleges visit the school. 

In 1965, a committee appointed by the 
Conference of Executives evaluated the 
school for accreditation. The North Da¬ 
kota School for the Deaf was the fourth 
residential school for the deaf to be ac¬ 
credited in the United States. 

A teachers training program which was 
organized in 1962 was certified by the Con¬ 
ference of Executives in 1985. This pro¬ 
gram, in conjunction with Minot State 
College and under the supervision of Mrs. 
Florence Lake, trains six undergraduates 
and/or graduate students as teachers of 
the deaf. Each student receives a Fed¬ 
eral stipend for the year’s study. The 
school has been fortunate that many of 
the trainees then stay on to teach the 
children of North Dakota. 

The staff of the North Dakota School 
for the Deaf always tries to remember 
that the young people with whom they 
work are the adults and workers of to¬ 
morrow. An honest attempt is made to 
prepare them for that responsibility. 



David W. Myers 


Indiana Rehabilitation 
Counselor Gets Award 

David W. Myers, counselor for the deaf 
in the Indiana Division of Rehabilitation, 
based in Indianapolis, has been selected 
as Indiana’s winner or the Elkins Coun¬ 
selor of the Year Award. The award is 
presented annually to a counselor with an 
active caseload who has made an out¬ 
standing contribution toward the rehabilita¬ 
tion of handicapped individuals. 

The award was presented at the an¬ 
nual Indiana Rehabilitation Counseling 
Association meeting October 17. 

Mr. Myers has been with the Indiana 
Division of Rehabilitation since Novem¬ 
ber 1964. He received his degree from 
Gallaudet College in 1961 and has also 
worked with the Justice Department and 
the North Carolina Division of Rehabili¬ 
tation. 


The Russians Are Really Coming ... 

By TARAS B. DENIS 

It was not exactly a graveyard; people were walking around. Still, the week I 
spent with my wife in Poland last August as an observer from the New York School 
for the Deaf at the proceedings of the Fifth Congress of the World Federation of the 
Deaf can best be summed up with a quote from Gray’s Elegy”: 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

From the moment our flight from beautiful Zurich touched down at Warsaw’s 
shabby surroundings, a gloomy, uneasy feeling prevailed. I tell you we heard some¬ 
thing shut behind us and, oh, how instinctively our hands went to our passports! 
Never were we so aware of our American birthright; never has the meaning of its 
freedom been more clear—and dear. 

And yet, aside from this grim portrait of Poland today—ironically, for pre-Com- 
munist Poland left a proud cultural legacy—we saw some truly splendid spectacles. 
At the festivals which followed the day’s educational activities, we sat with an audi¬ 
ence of more than 2,000 and watched breathlessly as folk dance groups from the 
Iron Curtain countries performed with precision. How their native costumes twirled! 
How their stamping feet complemented the music! How they dizzily danced and 
danced and danced! 

Pantomime was another area of excellence. Words cannot do justice to some 
of the better forms we witnessed, and yet, we were told, these were merely amateurs. 
For the benefit of those who had missed the competitive trials held throughout the 
Congress, the finalists repeated their award-winning performances. The sinewy grace 
of a bellringer who had climbed an imaginary church tower, the plight of a lithe 
lover caught in a cloudburst, the flawless flight of a swan—all reaffirmed their 
special nominations. 

Highlighting the festival of culture, however, were two full-length stage produc¬ 
tions by the Russian drama group from Moscow. The first, Shakespeare’s ‘‘Twelfth 
Night,” was a titilating classic in the truest sense. Superior acting, delivery, block¬ 
ing and just about everything else confirmed earlier rumors that the Muscovites were 
a professional bunch. After all, that night’s ‘‘Twelfth Night” was something like their 
200th performance. ‘‘Cinderella,” their musical that followed the next night, cer¬ 
tainly convinced us of their other talents as well. The amazing thing about both 
these shows, however, was that while they were rendered in Soviet signs, the deaf 
performers simultaneously sang and spoke. That is, they merely mouthed the lines— 
the readers couched in the pit doing the audible talking and singing. In effect, we 
completely forgot that we were watching a performance for the deaf by the deaf. 

Backstage and dining out with a dozen Russian players afterward, in a more 
personal, hair-down atmosphere, we found them as curious about America as we 
were about the USSR. The day before I had given each actor material and pictures 
of our new National Theatre of the Deaf. Impressed, they asked: How are we doing? 
Would we go to Moscow? An exchange program? Translating was tough, but the 
determination on both sides was tougher, and gradually our messages took on more 
and more meaning. Thirty-three deaf actors and actresses are currently in their 
company. Everyone else, director down, has hearing. Each has had four years of 
training and study at the University of Moscow (eight understudies are taking courses 
there now). The government finances everything; salaries, vacations, babies and 
pensions if an actor is released for any reason. The work is hard, however. Exer¬ 
cise-mental and physical—is a daily must, to say nothing of rehearsals and new tech¬ 
niques as well as old. This way, changing roles is less of a problem. Honest, we 
could not make out the stars. 

Of course, there was some political discussion, but we dropped that the minute 
I assured them that President Johnson loved the deaf. Instead, our Russian friends 
rose and toasted our theatrical ties. “America!” they signed as we had shown them, 
and we put our fists to our cheeks: “Moscow!” 


DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 

These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto¬ 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 

ROBERT HARDING 

2856 Eastwood Ave., 
CHICAGO, III. 60625 
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President’s Message 


If at times it appears I am stressing 
any particular aspect of deafness too 
much, it is a deliberate effort to focus 
the attention of deaf and hearing leaders 
thereon. I am trying to stimulate think¬ 
ing-fresh, creative mental exercises, 
brainstorming, intracranial explosions—in 
the hope that there may emerge an orig¬ 
inal, workable idea or practical solution. 

I am an inveterate believer in the 
vast, untapped resources of the mind. 
The brain of any individual seldom func¬ 
tions at more than 10 percent of its ca¬ 
pacity; what uncalculable power lies dor¬ 
mant! What unbelievable energy is locked 
in the minds of people who simply will 
not put it to use! Sometimes, frustrated 
at my own inability to inspire friend and 
foe alike to greater mental effort, I won¬ 
der whether they are actually afraid to 
think out boldly, to behold in its naked 
truth an idea that is strange, daring and 
entirely removed from the comfortable 
ruts of prescribed thinking. 

Prescribed thinking? Let’s take, for 
example, the newspaper account of a 
meeting of doctors, sociologists, psychol¬ 
ogists and theologians at the University 
of Utah recently. The matter concerns 
an issue of burning importance to the 
future of mankind, to the future of our 
country, or to that of any given nation: 
The Pill. And the Pill of Pills, yet to 
come, namely the pill that will soon be 
here: one that will abort an unwanted 
baby. Not just prevent conception, but, 
should conception occur, make it possible 
for a woman to have an easy and prob¬ 
ably virtually painless abortion. 

The sociologist believes that it is the 
privilege and right of any person to ter¬ 
minate an unwanted pregnancy; there are 
matters of personal choice, financial sta¬ 
tus, health, mental and physical prepared¬ 
ness and the greater problem facing na¬ 
tions and the available food supply: on- 
rushing overpopulation. 

The theologian claims that no person 
has the right to play God nor to tamper 
with nature; a doctor who makes a de¬ 
cision to abort a baby by whatever 
means (surgery or the Pill) is playing 
God, regardless of the reasons. 

The psychiatrist points out that either 
could be right (neatly straddles the fence!) 
but there are major moral and philosoph¬ 
ical questions remaining unsolved; soci¬ 
ety’s thinking has not caught up with its 
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fantastic technological developments. 

The facts: There will be an abortion 
pill available in the near future. There 
will soon be an oral contraceptive that 
will effectively prevent conception with 
only one pill a month—probably which can 
be taken by either male or female. The 
American public—and probably the citi¬ 
zens of every civilized and literate nation 
—will create a tremendous demand for 
the pills, and where there is a demand 
it will be filled. Restrictive legislation 
cannot hope to compete with the desires 
of the masses. 

Now, just where is the prescribed think¬ 
ing? Who is thinking in terms of the 
best interests of the people over a longer 
period of time? Who is thinking of meet¬ 
ing the challenges facing mankind? Who 
is trying to think creatively? 

It is frequently quite a shock to deaf 
people—or to hearing people for that mat¬ 
ter—to have someone present ideas that 
are diametrically opposed to their com¬ 
fortable ways of thinking; it arouses the 
defensive mechanism when one’s views 
and beliefs are challenged. Whether in 
politics, religion, sex, morals, criminology, 
psychology, medicine—or any part of the 
field of philosophy—the new idea is sus¬ 
pect. 

And now to the point of this long-winded 
dissertation: We deaf people, with all 
of our experience with deafness, with our 
day-to-day solution of problems we face 
in overcoming the handicaps imposed by 
the disability, with our vaunted know-how, 
with our perception and intelligence—I 
could go on and on—we, above all oth¬ 
ers, should be able to come up with some 
sound ideas on how to handle an immedi¬ 
ate and acute problem that we are facing: 

Deaf people who have other disabilities, 
also known as the multiply handicapped 
deaf. Deaf people who have deformities 
of mind and body; deaf children and 
youths who, but for the kindness of civil¬ 
ization would long since have died, and 
who have instead been sentenced to liv¬ 
ing deaths. 

Is it too horrible to contemplate the 
fate they face—so horrible that we refuse 
to face it? Can we help the badly crippled 
deaf boy, whose face is malformed, find 
a wife? What will such a marriage be 
like—will there be happiness, love? Can 
we help the cerebral palsied girl, whose 
athetoid movements are gross and un¬ 
controllable, find a husband? Can we 
find, somewhere, a satisfactory social life 
for those rejects of nature, or those sad 
people who have been damaged by 
measles or other viral infection during 
the first trimester of pregnancy? 

What, really, can we do for the aphasic— 
the deaf youths now coming out of our 
schools? What can we do for those who 
cannot remember their own names, nor 
where they live? What can we do for a 
normal-looking boy who cannot express 
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his simplest desire—or the mentally re¬ 
tarded girl? 

We need the thinking of many minds 
who have dealt with deafness on a per¬ 
sonal level. Minds unafraid to contem¬ 
plate problems and turn them over, in¬ 
side out and upside down in an effort to 
achieve the full understanding that must 
precede solutions. 

Soon there will be a workshop dealing 
with problems of the deaf people who 
have multiple disabilities. The Rehabili¬ 
tation Services Administration is again 
bringing together experts in education, 
psychology, medicine and deafness in 
hopes that their combined talents will 
open up new vistas for treatment and 
rehabilitation. 

Here is an unexcelled opportunity for 
deaf people to put their own peculiar tal¬ 
ents to work: 

I invite deaf thinkers everywhere to 
communicate to me their thinking on this 
problem. Ideas and more ideas are what 
we need. How can we handle the educa¬ 
tion, social and vocational rehabilitation 
of these unhappy people? How can we 
get society to accept some responsibility 
for their support, training and employ¬ 
ment? Should we have a national insti¬ 
tute where they can be studied and 
trained? Need they be taken off the backs 
of their parents? Will they find more 
happiness in an institute where they are 
understood than at home where they are 
rejected as a burden? 

Please write. Your "deaf" thinking may 
be just what we need. 


State Association News 


Carl Brininstool is the new president 
of the Texas Association of the Deaf. 
The other officers elected at the Austin 
convention in June: Gunnar Rath, vice 
president; Weldon Hillis, secretary; and 
John Murray, treasurer. The board of 
directors for terms of six, four and two 
years respectively are Allan Bubeck, 
Glynn Whittemore and W. S. Smith. 

Corpus Christi was voted as the site of 
the next convenvtion in 1969. Carl Brinin¬ 
stool will be Texas Representative to the 
NAD convention in Las Vegas next year. 
Gwendel Butler was named alternate. 

California Elects Babb 

At its Labor Day weekend convention, 
the California Association of the Deaf 
elected Richard Babb president. Other 
officers: Harold Ramger, first vice presi¬ 
dent; Donald Nuernberger, second vice 
president; George Attletweed, secretary; 
Gerald Burstein, treasurer; Robert Miller, 
Einer Rosenkjar, Flo Petek and the Rev. 
Roger Pickering, new board members. 
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Matters in the Home Office are grad¬ 
ually getting back to normal. The sum¬ 
mer is now officially over, and this, of 
course, helps. The Home Office now has 
almost its full complement of personnel. 
The latest additions to the staff include 
Mrs. Bernice Turk, the wife of the NAD’s 
national director of the Junior NAD pro¬ 
gram. Mrs. Turk is employed as a clerk- 
typist and currently is working for the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. 
Additionally we have Mrs. Joan Hillman. 
Mrs. Hillman comes to us with a most 
impressive list of credentials. While she 
is not yet familiar with the language of 
signs, she does have some experience 
with the deaf, having a two-year stint in 
Children’s Hospital here in D. C. with 
the deaf and aphasic. 

GRANTS AND CONTRACTS: Work con¬ 
tinues apace on our special grants. In 
this connection, selection of the director 
of the language of signs program appears 
imminent. The program’s supporting staff 
is already at work since the necessary 
arrangements regarding paperwork and 
other aspects of carrying on this project 
have to be taken care of before the di¬ 
rector is actually on the job. The Home 
Office also received a renewal of its movie 
evaluation contract from Captioned Films. 
This marks the fourth year of service in 
this area and the project continues with 
the Executive Secretary as project direc¬ 
tor with Roger 0. Scott as assistant di¬ 
rector directly in charge of evaluations. 
At this moment, the total number of 
grants outstanding are three—the RID, 
the language of signs program and the 
International Research Seminar on the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Deaf Per¬ 
sons. Altogether, these grants total $151,- 
000. The movie evaluation program brings 
this to $157,000 and there is still one ap¬ 
plication which is before the Study Coun¬ 
cil. If approved, the total government 
contracts and grants for the current fiscal 
year may well approach $300,000. This 
has resulted in an inordinate amount of 
paper work. Still pending is settlement 
with the Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare’s Finance Office of the 
NAD’s indirect cost ratio. Once this is 
taken care of, it will facilitate the fi¬ 
nancial aspects of our government ar¬ 
rangements and make easier negotiations 
for additional grants on the projects which 
are still pending. 

Visitors to the Home Office come in in¬ 
creasing numbers. Among the recent vis- 
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itors were Miss Margaret Boardman of 
Australia. Miss Boardman is on a trip 
around the world and dropped in on the 
NAD “to talk with someone who knew 
the two-handed manual alphabet.” Also 
in the office were Mark Corson, presi¬ 
dent of the Student Body Government at 
Gallaudet College. The student body ex¬ 
pects to take an increasingly active part 
in the operations of the NAD, and one 
of the more important projects which they 
have promised to undertake is the in¬ 
dexing of the Silent Worker and THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. A complete index 
of our magazine would be of immense 
value, and we are confident that the stu¬ 
dents will not only carry this out, but 
will, by doing so, render a most im¬ 
portant service not only to the NAD but 
to all readers of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

TESTIMONIAL DINNER: The District 
of Columbia Rehabilitation Association 
sponsored a testimonial dinner for Miss 
Mary Switzer in honor of her promotion 
to head of the newly created department 
of Social and Rehabilitation Services, and 
the deaf admirers of Miss Switzer were 
present en masse. Approximately 50 deaf 
people were on hand for the occasion, 37 
of them in the NAD party. Dr. Eliza¬ 
beth Benson, vice president of the Regis¬ 
try of Interpreters for the Deaf, was also 
there to interpret for us, as were Mervin 
D. Garretson, director of the COSD and 
Albert T. Pimentel, director of the RID, 
plus Dr. Boyce Williams, Malcolm Nor¬ 
wood and Ed Carney. 

VOLUNTEER WORKERS: The Junior 
NADers from Gallaudet and also the un¬ 
dergraduates are very much with us 
again this year. As in the past, the 
Home Office benefits from the services of 
approximately 10 volunteers each week 
on Saturdays. With the help of these vol¬ 
unteers, much of the routine work in the 
office is taken care of. Our volunteers 
address envelopes, mimeograph, collate 
and fold the newsletter, put it in the en¬ 
velopes and prepare the envelopes for 
mailing. Since the newsletter goes out 
via bulk mail, this is quite a chore and 
one which could not be accomplished 
without their help. Incidentally, the next 
issue of the Newsletter is due this month. 
Unfortunately, some states have yet to 
send in their lists containing the names 
of their new officers and directors so that 
the newsletter can be sent to them. One 
of the latest projects of the Gallaudet 
Chapter of the DCAD will be to publish 
the American Deaf Digest. As presently 
planned, the digest will go to all NAD 
members and Junior NADers. Again, to 
insure that all state members of the NAD 
get this digest, it will be necessary that 
the state associations conform with the 
bylaws regarding Cooperating Members, 
and that is to not only send in their lists 
of officers but also the names and ad¬ 
dresses of their members so that this 
can be used to mail the digest out. As 
presently contemplated, the Digest will 
be mailed quarterly, and will be free. 
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The news releases that have been go¬ 
ing to the officers of the state associa¬ 
tions from the Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf have been sent due to 
the fact that the state associations are 
Cooperating Members of the NAD. As 
most of you are aware, the NAD is a 
member of the COSD, and at the mo¬ 
ment is its main supporter, or at least 
its banker. Readers will note the stag¬ 
gering outlays listed in the financial re¬ 
ports for July and August. While it would 
appear that, at this rate, the NAD is 
heading for bankruptcy, actually this is 
far from true. In many cases the outlays 
are the result of aid given to various or¬ 
ganizations that are just starting out 
and cannot use grant funds for the pur¬ 
chase of necessary equipment. Included 
here is the COSD and the RID and other 
services with the net result that of the 
expenditures in July and August, approx¬ 
imately $7,000 will be returned to the 
NAD in the near future. 

CHRISTENSEN CASE: Readers of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN will be pleased to 
know that the Christensen case has final¬ 
ly come to a close. The Christensens have 
received approval of their application to 
adopt their baby boy after having the 
case go to the State Appellate Court and 
then to the State Supreme Court which 
refused the County of Los Angeles a hear¬ 
ing, thereby affirming the Appellate 
Court’s decision that Judge Scott was 
biased and that denial of the adoption ap¬ 
plication because the Christensens were 
deaf was a denial of deaf citizens’ con¬ 
stitutional rights of “equal protection un¬ 
der the law.” This has been a long and 
expensive fight and elsewhere in this 
issue is a final financial report on the 
NAD’s Legal Fund drive. The surplus 
of this fund will be turned over to the 
Christensens to help meet some of their 
costs. At the same time, additional funds 
are still desired and persons wishing to 
contribute to this can still do so. 

OUR ADVANCING MEMBERS: Ad¬ 
vancing membership in the NAD con¬ 
tinues to grow, although slowly. And at 
this time of the year we face the pain¬ 
ful task of dropping some of our mem¬ 
bers, mostly those who joined at the San 
Francisco convention. At the moment we 
have 983 individual advancing members 
-which is just a little less than a 100% in¬ 
crease since 1964. However, as with THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, we still have a long 
way to go and can only hope that the 
activities of the NAD will insure support 
of more people. With the change in status 
of many state associations—there are only 
three associations in the United States 
which are not Cooperating Members of 
the NAD—it appears that the next task 
would be to urge more people to join 
their state organizations. This is the 
ultimate goal of the NAD, a strong grass¬ 
roots organization with the majority of 
its members coming from the state asso¬ 
ciations. This would leave the problem 
of the DA unsolved since regular mem- 
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bers do not automatically get the maga¬ 
zine as do advancing members. Hence 
the need for a “get one’’ drive so that 
the DA can also attain its proper growth. 

CONVENTION CLUBS: The East Coast 
Convention Club idea has picked up ad¬ 
herents in different parts of the country. 
Another such club is being arranged in 
the Midwest area operating out of Chi¬ 
cago. This is being directed by NAD 
Board Member Sam Block and the ar¬ 
rangements for this also will offer sub¬ 
stantial savings over regular fares from 
Chicago to Las Vegas and back. Since 
time is growing short now, persons in¬ 
terested in taking advantage of this kind 
of offer are advised to contact Sam Block 
at 8041 Kildare Avenue, Skokie, Illinois 
60076, for reservations since it will not 
be possible to make “last minute’’ con¬ 
nections and if there are not enough 
members, all will lose. Similarly, the East 
Coast Convention Club, while it has a 
substantial number of people, is also in 
need of more to fill its plane. Such be¬ 
ing the case, people contemplating mak¬ 
ing the trip to Las Vegas are urged to 
send in their reservations now. A deposit 
of $50 is required and payments of $25 
per month until the total of $298 is paid. 
The East Coast Club will leave from 
Washington, D.C., and the package plan 
includes: Air jet fare from Washington 
to Las Vegas and back to Washington, 
transfers from the Las Vegas Airport to 
the hotel and from the hotel back to the 
Las Vegas Airport and seven nights at 
the Flamingo Hotel on a two-to-a-room 
basis. Single rooms are available at $25 
more for the week. So do it now. Hotel 
reservations are also being accepted and 
persons desiring accommodations in Las 
Vegas can write to the Home Office for 
them. At a later date reservation cards 
will be mailed to most NAD members. 
East Coast club members do not have to 
write in since their hotel reservations will 
be taken care of automatically. Combina¬ 
tion tickets for the Las Vegas conven¬ 
tion are $39 and can also be ordered in 
advance from the Home Office. While 


there is no savings in this, advance regis¬ 
trations will cut down waiting time at the 
hotel since persons who register in ad¬ 
vance will find their badges, etc., ready 
for them on arrival. Due to the NAD in¬ 
dividual bowling classic which will be 
part of the convention activities, it is ex¬ 
pected that there will be an unusually 
large turnout so that the savings in time 
can be considerable. Ned Wheeler, as¬ 
sistant convention chairman, has arranged 
a large number of extra activities which 
will insure that everyone will have a 
good time. 

Among the planned outings are a night 
club tour which will enable conventioneers 
to see many of the famous shows that 
are put on in the Las Vegas hotels, an 
outing to Boulder Dam and/or to a gen¬ 
uine dude ranch. Additional activities will 
include a poolside party at the hotel, 
banquet, ball, etc. Inasmuch as 1968 is 
a major election year, and also marks the 
end of the first period of NAD operation 
with a full-time Executive Secretary, the 
meeting promises to offer considerable 
food for thought as well as entertainment. 
Convention dates are June 17-23, 1968. See 
you there! 

LATEST ADDITION TO THE HOME 
OFFICE STAFF IS Miss Ann Tasseff who 
assumes the post of administrative as¬ 
sistant. Miss Tasseff comes to us with a 
most impressive background particularly 
as a technical writer and production as¬ 
sistant. She was last a staff writer for 
Television Digest, Inc., and has extensive 
experience in public relations and con¬ 
gressional hearings as well in association 
work. We are confident that she will pro¬ 
vide an excellent balance to the NAD 
program. 




Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu¬ 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 

Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year 
or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 

Contributing Members have contributed 
$100.00 to $249.00. 

Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 

Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac¬ 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,COO.00 or more. 

Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 

Names in boldface type indicate addi¬ 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 

ALABAMA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 

Contributing Members 
Blanche Bolton 
Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 

Sam Rittenberg 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Jimmy Garrett 
Jimmy Gay 
Joseph Onderdonk 
Maude Y. Sinclair 

ARIZONA 

Patron 

Vito Don Diego 



NEW HOME OFFICE STAFF—Recently added clerical workers at the NAD'S Home Office in Washington D.C., are, from left to right: Mrs. Bernice Turk, 
wife of the NAD's national director of Junior NAD programs; Mrs. Alyce Bean Stifter, chief file clerk and an all-around worker who previously worked part- 
time; Sharon Snyder, the "senior" employe aside from Mrs. Carroll Parker. All three are deaf. 
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Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Livshis 

Advancing Members 
Elmore Collard 
June E. Newkirk 


ARKANSAS 
Sustaining Member 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Joe H. Moore 
Frank Reagan 

Advancing Member 

Luther Shibley 


CALIFORNIA 


Sustaining Members 
Lenore M. Bible 
Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
Rhoda Clark 
Mrs. Annabelle Fahr 
Mrs. Mahlon Hoag 
Patricia Ann Kitchen 
Toivo Lindholm 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ramger 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo 


Contributing Members 

Helen Arbuthnot 

Mr. and Mrs. George Attletweed 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Becher 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Christenberry 

Theresa B. Connors 

Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 

Oscar Guire 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 
Teruko Kubotsu 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lynch 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Matthews 
Edward W. Miland, Sr. 

Ralph F. Neesam 

Frank Pucetti 

Mrs. Edna Mae Root 

Genevieve Sink 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 

Mrs. Raymond J. Stillman 

Marvin C. Thompson 

Helen Wallace 

Arthur B. Willis 

Mrs. Celia Willman 


Advancing Members 

Mrs. Barbara Babbini 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 

Charles Bluett 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 

Dr. Richard Brill 

Gerald Burstein 

F. A. Caligiuri 

R. D. Cosgrove 

Stanley B. Dauger 

Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Nettie Mae Garber 

Elmer H. Hytti 

Mrs. Dorothy Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Northie Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 

Rev. Roger Pickering 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Powers 

Maresa Radisich 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Rasmus 

Mr. and Mrs. Ramon F. Rodriquez 

Maurice D. Saber 

John F. Tracy 

Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel J. Vertz 


COLORADO 
Sustaining Members 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 

Contributing Member 

Frank Blankis 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Welsh 


CONNECTICUT 

Patron 

Michael Lapides 

Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 

Contributing Members 
Loy E. Golladay 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. David R. Cole 
Alan Y. Crouter 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Phillips 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 
Mrs. Lucy Hower 
Teresa Johnson 
Raymond Kolander 
Mrs. Carol E. Sponable 
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Emma Caroline Souder 
Harry Tremaine 

Dr. Peter Wisher 


FLORIDA 

Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Osborne 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Contributing Members 
Edmund F. Bumann 
Bessie Henderson 
FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 

Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 
James M. Pritchard, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. C. A. Ball 
Edward G. Benedict 
Mrs. Lillie Jacobson 
Neil Tugg 
Edward Tugg 


GEORGIA 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Sparks, Jr. 

Advancing Member 

Percy W. Ligon, Sr. 

IDAHO 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Josephine Benson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 

Mrs. Fay Young 


ILLINOIS 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 
Mr. and Mrs. David W. Wilson, Jr. 

Contributing Members 
L. Stephen Cherry 
Mrs. Edna H. M. Houser 
Mrs. Freida Meagher 
Mrs. Goldie Newman 
Mrs. Billie Sharpton 
William B. Vogt, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Samuel Block 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 
Paul Dramin 
Henry J. Dykhuizen 
Mrs. Alvin Kutzleb 
George Pick 
Louis Rozett 

INDIANA 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. William Hinkley 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Brown 
Mrs. Malvine Kennedy 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 

Advancing Members 
Dr. Samuel R. Harmon 
Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Rhodes 

IOWA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Lynn H. Sutcliffe 
Advancing Members 
Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 
Mrs. Dolores Dorsey 
Ogden G. Dwight 
Mrs. Stella Kaplan 

KANSAS 

Sustaining Member 

Harold Kistler 

Contributing Members 

Alvin Clements 

Pauline Conwell 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Dailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Dierking 

Willa G. Field 

Mrs. Fern M. Foltz 

Erlene M. Graybill 

B. R. Keach 

Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 

Francis J. Mog 

Mina Munz 

Billy Nedrow 

Wilbur J. Ruge 

Mrs. W. L. Tipton 

Advancing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Herbert L. Pickell, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Puett 
Henry W. Yahn 

KENTUCKY 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Balasa 


Advancing Members 

Thomas J. Ryan 
Virginia Ward 


LOUISIANA 

Benefactor 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 

Sustaining Member 
Henry J. Soland, Jr. 

Contributing Members 

Max M. Ray 

Mr. and Mrs. Marion V. Thomas 

MARYLAND 

Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Henry Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Rev. Glenn C. Prock 
Mr. and Mrs. Art W. Sherman 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. Sutcliffe 
Charles W. Thorn 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 
Advancing Members 
Edward C. Cale 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Carney 
James R. Crites 
Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 
Robert DeVenny 
Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 
Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald M. Jordan 
Mrs. Nathan Katz 
Willard Madsen 
John Miller, Jr. 

Malcolm Norwood 

Mr. and Mrs. Terrence O’Rourke 

Albert T. Pimentel 

Dr. and Mrs. Jerome D. Schein 

Dennis Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard O. Wright 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bernard Lofchie 


MICHIGAN 

Patrons 

Oscar Hoffman 
Leo H. Kuehn 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 

Advancing Members 

Stahl Butler 
Griffin I. Crowder 
Alfred Neumann 
George Rosenson 
Richard Yowell 


MINNESOTA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mrs. Petra F. Howard 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
Sustaining Members 
Phillip E. Cadwell 
Mrs. Anna Coffman 
William L. Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Sweezo 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 
Mrs. Bickerton Winston 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Johnson 
Martin Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Latz 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Elizabeth Plonshiwski 
Muriel Young 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest R. Berger 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 
Walter H. Falmoe 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hahn, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Larson 
Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen 
Clara Lewis 
Mrs. Mary M. Lydon 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 
Richard A. Scofield 

MISSISSIPPI 
Advancing Member 

Mrs. Peggy Keough 
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Benefactor 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steideman 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Green 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Phil Goldansky 
Mrs. Ruth Hawley 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 
Mrs. Bessie T. Hunt 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Floyd W. Large 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 
Roy Carson 
Richard O. Davis 
Mrs. Dolores Dorsey 
Mary K. Eberhardt 
Grover C. Farquhar 
Lloyd Harrison 
Don Travis Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Ragland, Jr. 

Mrs. Pearl Steinhaus 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 

Marguerite Stocksick 

MONTANA 
Advancing Member 

Walter Schley 
Richard Mullins 

NEBRASKA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale D. Paden 
Mr. and Mrs. George Propp 

Advancing Members 
George H. Thompson 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 

NEVADA 

Contributing Member 

Mrs. Sue Stockton 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 
Advancing Members 
Martha Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Contributing Member 

Christian Schumaker 

Advancing Members 
Kenneth L. Blackhurst 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Sampson 

NEW JERSEY 
Sustaining Member 

Randall McClelland 

Advancing Members 

Andrea Haas 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 

NEW MEXICO 
Contributing Members 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 
Marvin Wolach 

Advancing Members 
Robert J. Durio 

Marshall Hester 

NEW YORK 
Patrons 

Benjamin Friedwald 
Seymour M. Gross 
Dr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 
Sustaining Members 
Hyman Alderman 
Robert A. Halligan 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Sr. 
Meyer Lief 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
Mario L. Santin 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Madge Finley 
Max Friedman 

Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Goodstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude H. Samuelson 
Bernard Teitelbaum 

Advancing Members 
Vincent Byrne 
Robert Davila 
Roberta DeMar 
Joan Griffing 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 

Martin L. A. Sternberg 

OHIO 

Benefactors 

Harry Benet 

Walter Krohngold 
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Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan M. Reichard, Sr. 
Samuel J. Sanderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Bessie F. Ayers 
Josephine E. Hartzell 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Miller 
Advancing Members 
Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 
Leslie Lewis 
Mrs. Virginia Lewis 
Rt. Rev. Mons. H. J. Waldhaus 

OKLAHOMA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 

Contributing Members 
Miss Lena Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Neathery 
Mrs. Georgia D. Price 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Whitesides 
Rachel K. Wood 

Advancing Members 
Dwight Dirickson 
Dorothy Ann Stahmer 

OREGON 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird L. Craven 
Helen Northrop 

Contributing Members 
Francis L. Grote 
Thomas A. Ulmer 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Wood 

Advancing Members 
John J. Kaufman 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Johnston 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 

Contributing Members 

Alice Romig 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Shultz 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Laura Turechek 

Advancing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 
Mary Zimble 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Advancing Member 

Madison C. Stewart 

TENNESSEE 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 

Contributing Members 

Robert P. Biggs 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Duke 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheffield 

Advancing Members 

Glenn Lloyd 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Steed 

TEXAS 

Sustaining Members 

James O. Chance, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Gamblin 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 
S. E. Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Schanefield 
Contributing Members 

Kathryn C^lcLiueugh 
Claire Crock'H 
LucLle Carnstn 
Gaino Geddie 
Osa L. Hazel 

Mr. and Mrs. D. O. King 

Eloise Markwith 

Mr. ard Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 

Julius P. Seeger 

Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Bubeck, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 
Hosea Hooper 
N. B. Hudnall 
Vivian J. Miller 
W. S. Smith 

UTAH 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Brubaker 
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Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Petersen 
Arthur Wenger 
Ray Wenger 
Charles H. Whipple 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Brubaker 
Mrs. Edridge Dunbar 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Dorothy G. Linden 
Jerry R. Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 

VIRGINIA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. William Duvall 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas V. Cherry, Jr. 
Margaret Sprinkel 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Terry 

Contributing Members 
Raymond Baker 
Joyce K. Jeter 
Ashland D. Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 
Miss Ora Rigney 
John Lewis Webb 
Fred P. Yates, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Creech 
Charles Core 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Warden 

WASHINGTON 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 

Contributing Members 
Mabel C. Conklin 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey H. Deer 
Hugo A. Holcombe 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 
Advancing Members 
Harold Arntzen 
George Belzer 
Virginia L. Diot 
Ray O’Donnell 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Sustaining Member 

Gerald A. Reed 

Contributing Member 

Marvin S. Rood 

WISCONSIN 

Benefactor 

Mrs. R. E. Yolles 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 

Contributing Members 

Charles Duick 

Kenneth F. Huff 

Mrs. Thomas R. Meredith 

Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson 

Richard Zola 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Hoeper 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 
Stanley Smith 


DCAD Elects New Officers 


The District of Columbia Association of 
the Deaf, one of the largest if not the 
largest of the Cooperating Members of 
the NAD, met October 1 at Gallaudet 
College for a regular quarterly meeting 
and elected the following officers to serve 
for the next two years: Richard M. Phil¬ 
lips, president; Jerald M. Jordan, execu¬ 
tive director; Roger McConnell, vice pres¬ 
ident; Carol Sponable, secretary; Louis 
Val, treasurer; Sarah Val and Edward C. 
Carney, board members-at-large; and 
Henry Lee Dorsey, Harold J. Domich and 
Raymond Baker trustees. Retiring DCAD 
officers include Kathleen Schreiber, who 
was president, and Rex Lowman who 
served as executive president for the pre¬ 
ceding two years. Total membership in 
the DCAD (including its Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege chapter) will be approximately 1000 
for this year. 
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\) are Mr. Theodrakis of Greece. Mr. Saint-Antonin 
if India. The others are unidentified. The WFD's E 
ext to Mr. Theodrakis is Bans Gopal Nigam of India, 
ance. Behind Mr. Theodrakis are Mrs. Nigam, Mr. 


Victor H. Galloway Named Member 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
July, 1967 


Of National Advisory Committee 


Victor H. Galloway, University of Tucson 
graduate assistant in research (rehabilita¬ 
tion), has been appointed to the National 
Advisory Committee on the Education of 
the Deaf. He will serve for four years 
on the committee. 

Before joining University of Tucson, Mr. 
Galloway held positions with San Fer¬ 
nando Valley State College as adult ed¬ 
ucation specialist, Los Angeles City 
Schools as adult education teacher, Lock¬ 
heed Missile and Space Co. as senior ma¬ 
terials and process engineer, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. as senior process control 
engineer and the U.S. Naval Ordnance 
Lab as high explosives research chemist. 
He holds a bachelor of science degree in 
mathematics and science from Gallaudet 


Also appointed to the National Advisory 
Committee on Education of the Deaf were 
Dr. James C. Marsters of the Oral Deaf 
Adults Section of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association of the Deaf; John Nace, 
headmaster of the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf (Mt. Airy), Philadelphia; 
and Dr. Stephen P. Quigley, director of 
the Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Children at the University of Illinois. 

The new members of the committee re¬ 
place Bishop John Dougherty, president 
of Seton Hall University; Mrs. Evelyn 
M. Stahlem, principal of Mary E. Ben¬ 
nett School for the Deaf, Los Angeles; 
and Dr. Richard E. Thompson, Newton, 
Mass. 


Receipts 

Contributions - 

State Quotas - 

Advancing Memberships -- 

Publications _ 

Services Rendered - 

Captioned Films_ 

Reimbursements _ 

Total .. 

Disbursements 

Officers' Salaries - 

Executive Secretary's Salary - 

Clerical Salaries _ 

Payroll Taxes - 

Travel - 

Rent _ 

Postage - 

Telephone & Telegraph - 

Office Supplies - 

Office Equipment _ 

Executive Secretary's Expenses - 

Deaf American Support - 

Captioned Films - 

Advertising - 

Dues & Subscriptions - 

Electricity - -- 

Reimbuserrent of Income - 


$ 45.00 

785.55 
309.00 
7.25 
400.00 
883.00 
89.10 

.$2,518.90 


$ 150.00 
387.70 
50.00 
25.86 
722.09 
787.50 
250.00 
46.52 

665.41 
2,224.00 

291.42 
102.40 

32.71 

4.75 

145.00 

3.10 

5.00 


Total _ _$5,892.46 


College. 

He has written numerous articles on 
the deaf, assisted with production of 
fingerspelling films and been active on 
numerous councils, committees and work¬ 
shops for the deaf. 

Mr. Galloway is presently a member of 
the National Association of the Deaf (and 
chairman of its Distinguished Service 
Awards Committee), National Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf, Gallaudet Alum¬ 
ni Association, National Fraternal Soci¬ 
ety for the Deaf, National Association for 
Public School Adult Education, Profes¬ 
sional Rehabilitation Workers With the 
Adult Executive Board, Tucson Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, American Rehabili¬ 
tation and Counseling Association, Amer¬ 
ican College Personnel Association, Na¬ 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
and Arizona Association of the Deaf. 
Mr. Galloway is married and has three 
children. 


NAD Convention—Las Vegas 
June 17-22,1968 

The Fabulous Flamingo, convention headquarters, has reserved 500 rooms for 

the National Association of the Deaf Convention. These will be assigned on a 

first come - first served basis. Other hotels will handle the overflow but will 

not offer the convention rates. Also, the Flamingo will release rooms not re¬ 

served for the NAD Convention to the general public after May 1, 1968. 

Convention rates at the Flamingo: Singles—$10, $12, $14. 
Doubles—$12, $14, $16. 


For reservations, write: 


National Association of the Deaf 
2C25 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 321 
Washington, D. C. 20006 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Order Of The Georges Becomes Memorial 

The National Association of the Deaf’s famed Order of the Georges has acquired 
a new use. For many years, the Georges have been utilized to pay homage or at 
least to acknowledge the vast debt that the American deaf people owe to those hardy 
persons who have been unswerving in their loyalty to the deaf in general and the 
NAD in particular by contributing above and beyond the call of duty to the support 
of the Home Office. 

Now, from the widow of one of our Georges came the request that “If I continue 
to pay his dues, could my husband’s name remain in the Order of Georges, even 
though he has passed away?’’ 

This came from Mrs. Frank Hoppaugh, whose husband passed away this year. 
The Hoppaughs have lived in Florida for many years but hailed originally from New 
Jersey where Frank had been active for many years on behalf of the deaf. Actually, 
the writer knew him years ago when he lived in the area and Frank was one of the 
people who aided him in working with the deaf. 

This was a novel idea and one which appeared especially fitting. What better 
way was there in establishing a memorial than by continued membership in the Order 
of Georges? Such an arrangement offers many desirable qualities. 

First of all, it becomes a “living memorial’’ in the sense that the Order of 
George, list is published in THE DEAF AMERICAN three or four times a year. Then 
it is a means of continuing to support something that one believed in in life even 
after death and also in continuing to help serve the deaf as had been done in life. 
In effect, memorials of this type seem to say, “his body may have gone but his spirit 
and interest live on.” 

As such, the idea seems worthy of encouragement. Frank Hoppaugh’s name is 
still with us. His memory will be with us so long as THE DEAF AMERICAN is pub¬ 
lished and the NAD exists and so long as his wife, family and friends wish to have 
him remembered. While the present Order of the Georges list makes no special 
provision for this, if the idea catches on, perhaps there could be some special type 
face to indicate the names of the Georges whose memory is dear to someone. 

Perhaps, too, there are others who would like this means of memorializing their 
loved ones. As a living memorial, there are no deviations from the regular require¬ 
ments for listing in the Order of the Georges. That is to say, in order to be listed 
in the Georges, a person must have been an Advancing Member of the NAD for at 
lease three consecutive years. Persons who are not now Georges can become so by 
prepayment of three years dues in advance. And like living Georges this will mean 
that THE DEAF AMERICAN will be sent to the sponsor in the name of the “George” 
so long as membership is in effect. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
August, 1967 


Receipts 

Contributions _$ 8.00 

Special Fund Contributions _ 232.00 

Affiliation Fees _ 20.00 

Advancing Memberships _ 1,138.50 

Dividends and Interest _ 323.40 

Publications _ 23.55 

Reimbusements _ 146.61 


Total _$1,892.06 

Disbursements 

Officers' Salaries _$ 100.00 

Executive Secretary's Salary _ 1,163.10 

Clerical Salaries _ 248.75 

Payroll Taxes _ 66.52 

Postage _ 24.00 

Telephone & Telegraph __ 8ft.75 

Printing _ 109.19 

Office Supplies _ 410.39 

Office Equipment _ 1,616.00 

Executive Secretary's Expenses _ 77.85 

Deaf American Support _ 369.50 

Advertising _ 4.00 

Electricity _ 1.55 


Total -$4,279.60 


NAD 

CONVENTION 

Las Vegas, Nevada 

JUNE 17-22, 1968 


Survey Offers Statistics 
On U. S. Hearing Loss 

(Editor’s note: Time and again the 
question is raised as to the number 
of persons with hearing impairments 
in the United States. The U.S. Census 
does not attempt to tabulate such 
data, with the result that various 
sources come up with a wide range 
of approximations. The National Cen¬ 
ter for Health Statistics appears to 
have fairly accurate projections for 
various types of hearing loss per mil¬ 
lion population.) 

A recent study from the National Center 
for Health Statistics provides detailed in¬ 
formation on the personal characteristics 
of persons in the population with binaural 
(both ears) hearing loss. The data was 
collected in a household interview survey 
of a probability sample of the country’s 
total civilian, noninstitutionalized popula¬ 
tion and from information provided on a 
follow-up questionnaire mailed to those 
persons who reported a hearing impair¬ 
ment during the interview. 

Based on findings derived from this 
one-year survey ending in June 1963, it 
is estimated that about 4 million persons 
have some hearing loss in both ears. An- 


of the DEAF 

other 2.5 million persons, a rate of 13.5 
persons per 1,000 population, reported loss 
of hearing in only one ear. The hearing 
impaired population was classified as to 
severity of hearing loss on the basis of 
response to a series of scale questions re¬ 
lating to ability to hear and understand 
speech without the use of a hearing aid. 
Of the 22.3 persons per 1,000 population 
with binaural hearing loss, 4.7 could not 
hear and understand spoken words, 4.0 
could hear and understand only a few 
spoken words, and 13.3 could hear and 
understand most spoken words. A small 
number in the population could not be 
classified as to their hearing impair¬ 
ment. 

Binaural hearing loss increased steadily 
with age—from 3.5 persons per 1,000 pop¬ 
ulation under 17 years of age, to 132.0 
per 1,000 persons 65 years of age and 
over. The prevalence of binaural hear¬ 
ing loss was considerably greater among 
males than among females—49.7 per 1,000 
population for males, compared with 38.1 
per 1,000 population for females. As fam¬ 
ily income and education increased, the 
prevalence of binaural hearing loss de¬ 
creased. White persons had a higher rate 
of impaired binaural hearing than non¬ 
white persons (23.3 per 1,000, compared 
with 15.1 per 1,000 respectively). Preva¬ 
lence of binaural hearing loss was lowest 
in urban areas and in the Northeast Re¬ 
gion. 

About 22 percent of the population with 
impaired hearing was currently using 
aids. Proportionately more females than 
males use aids (24.5 and 19.2 percent, re¬ 
spectively). The study also presents in¬ 
formation on the type of hearing aid 
and amount of time used, and the degree 
of satisfaction with the aid. 

Estimates of the age at which hearing 
loss began—important for planning treat¬ 
ment and educational resources to deal 
with the problem—show that for about 
20.6 percent of the total 4 million persons 
with binaural hearing loss the handicap 
began before age 17. The report discusses 
the reported causes of hearing loss and 
the special training received and gives 
information on the number of persons with 
hearing loss who also have some degree 
of visual impairment. 

Findings in this report are compared 
with those from an earlier report from 
the Health Examination Survey. Because 
the survey methodology and the manner 
in which the results were expressed differ 
in the two surveys, caution must be exer¬ 
cised in comparing the figures. With these 
limitations in mind, however, both studies 
present remarkably similar estimates of 
the total prevalence of hearing impair¬ 
ment. 

Copies of “Characteristics of Persons With 
Impaired Hearing: United States, July 1962— 
June 1963 (PHS Publication No. 1000, Series 
10, No. 35), 64 pp., may be purchased for 45 
cents each from the Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 20402. 
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BtalUna, /Uosuj ,... 

By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing and Speech 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 


It seems that we have a series of 
tragedies to report this time. 

Roy Banks, deaf, was shot by a Na¬ 
tional Guard soldier during the Detroit 
riot. Apparently he was ordered to stop 
and of course he did not hear the order. 
There are conflicting stories about where 
he was shot and where his body was 

found. One report was that he was on 
his way to work. 

# * * 

According to a report in a Detroit 

paper, an uncle of David St. Andrew was 
taking him and his brother across a high¬ 
way. The brother saw a break in the 
traffic and ran across the freeway. Sud¬ 
denly David broke away from his uncle, 
followed his brother and was killed. The 
driver was not held. David was six years 
old and deaf. 

* * * 

According to a Grand Rapids paper, 
Clifford C. Garner, deaf, escaped death 
in a railway crossing accident. The train 
struck the car’s left rear fender. If the 
car had been a little slower, or the .train 
a bit faster, Mr. Garner likely would have 
been killed. Apparently Mr. Garner did 
not see or hear the train. 


hearing aids, speech correction and sur¬ 
gery. 

Just yesterday a deaf man was in my 
office asking about the possibility of hav¬ 
ing surgery on one of his ears. I ex¬ 
plained that he has to qualify medically 
and helped him arrange for an appoint¬ 
ment with an otolaryngologist. This is 
what should be going on all over the coun¬ 
try. The leadership of the deaf has a 
great opportunity and a great responsi¬ 
bility in this area. Hearing people who 
work with the deaf have been greatly con¬ 
cerned about the number of hard of hear¬ 
ing people who have classified themselves 
as deaf. These people have a great po¬ 
tential for auditory training, the use of 
hearing aids and speech correction. 

The same thing is true for hard of hear¬ 
ing adults. Medical science and audiology 
could provide much better services today 
for those people who began wearing hear¬ 
ing aids years ago. Medical advances have 
been so rapid that we routinely make this 
statement to hard of hearing adults: If 
you have not seen your doctor in the past 
four or five years, you better get an¬ 
other appointment. Perhaps he can do 
more for you now. 


Dear Readers: 

Help us make our dream come true. 
Washington Methodist Church tor the 
Deaf Building Fund. Please attend our 
Buffet Dinner and help us celebrate 
our 10th anniversary, Sunday, Nov. 12, 
1967, at 6:00 p.m.. Royal Arms, 6505 
Belcrest Rd., Hyattsville, Maryland. 
(Dinner $5.00 per person, $3.50 per 
child.) Make your reservations before 
Nov. 4, 1967. If you cannot attend, 
please buy a brick (card) for a dollar— 
send your contribution to Mr. Wm. Bru¬ 
baker, 6407 8th Ave., Hyattsville, Mary¬ 
land 20783. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Moskowitz, 
Chairmen 

P.S. There will be some prizes to be 
given away to both dinner and brick 
ticket holders. 


It isn't too early to make your 
plans to attend the next 

NAD 

CONVENTION 

Las Vegas, Nevada 

JUNE 17-22, 1968 


But it is no tragedy that Frank W. Dun¬ 
ham has affiliated himself with a well- 
known life insurance company and plans 
to serve the deaf in this way. Mr. Dun¬ 
ham formerly edited a Michigan ski 
magazine. 

* * * 

Jerry Nichols of Gallaudet College came 
through customs at Port Huron, Michigan. 
He saw the officer say “O. K.” so he took 
off. Thirty-five miles into Michigan he 
was apprehended and brought back to 

Port Huron. Jerry had not seen the offi¬ 
cer’s full statement which was “O. K., 
but I want to look in your trunk.” 

* * * 

In a school building the group hearing 
aid lines were crossed. A teacher was 
surprised when her class stood up. A 
teacher in another room had given the 
direction. 

Another school note indicates that at 

least one school in Michigan has important 
geography and history facts on film 
strips. Children are allowed to check out 
film strips and projectors for weekends. 
* * * 

In contrast to years ago, schools to¬ 
day are making it possible for hard of 
hearing children to function as normal 
kids; in the same way so-called deaf chil¬ 
dren are prepared to live and work as 
hard of hearing. Therefore, there are 
many among the adult deaf who could 
benefit greatly from auditory training, 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 

(Act of October 23, 1962: Section 4369, Title 39, United States Code) 

Date of filing: September 30, 1967. 

Title of publication: The Deaf American. 

Frequency of issue: Monthly except joint July-August issue. amor 

Location of known office of publication: 5125 Radnor Rd., Indianapolis Marion, Indiana 46226 
Location of the headquarters or general business offices of the publishers: 5125 Radnor 

Rd., Indianapolis, Marion, Indiana 46226. __ A _ T _____ pritau. 

NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHER, EDITOR, AND MANAGING EDITOR. 
PUBLISHER—National Association of the Deaf, 2025 Eye St., N. W., Suite 321, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 20006. . T .. 

EDITOR—Jess M. Smith, 5125 Radnor Rd., Indianapolis, Indiana 46226. 

MANAGING EDITOR—None. j ^ . . . . , , . l¥¥1 

OWNER (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also im¬ 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per¬ 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individual must be 

glVe National Association of the Deaf, 2025 Eye St., N. W„ Suite 321, Washington, D C. 20006. 
Known Bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities (If there are none, so state) 

Paragraphs 7 and 8 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, also the statements in the two 
paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con¬ 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that ot a 
bona fide owner. Names and addresses of individuals who are stockholders of a corpora¬ 
tion which itself is a stockholder or holder of bonds, mortgages or other securities of the 
publishing corporation have been included in paragraphs 7 and 8 when the interests ot 
such individuals are equivalent to 1 percent or more of the total amount of the stocK or 
securities of the publishing corporation. 

Extent and Nature of Circulation 

Average No. Copies 
Each Issue During 
Preceding 12 Months 

Total No. Copies Printed (Net Press Run) -3600 

Paid Circulation 

1. Sales through dealers and carriers, street 

vendors and counter sales -- 

2. Mail Subscriptions -3100 

Total Paid Circulation -3225 

Free Distribution (including samples) 

By Mail, Carrier or Other Means - 150 

Total Distribution (Sum of C and D) - --o375 

Office Use, Left-over, Unaccounted, Spoiled After Printing-225 

Total (Sum of E & F— 

should equal net press run shown in A) _ - -JbOO 

I certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 

Jess M. Smith, Editor 


Single Issue Nearest 
To Filing Date 
4300 
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3489 

3789 


300 

4089 

211 

4300 
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Jerry Fail 


NEWS 

From ’Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 
2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



Harriett Votaw 


Colorado . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex Pavalko drove to 
Texas for their vacation in July and re¬ 
ported a wonderful time in spite of the 
Texas heat. While there they attended 
the wedding of Alex’s brother Joe. 

James Tuskey is still in the Oakland, 
California, area. He recently went to 
Santa Rosa to visit with his son Clifford 
and family. 

James Robert Castilian, Jr., son of the 
Jim Castilians of Englewood, was mar¬ 
ried to Miss Catherine Beth McCaslin re¬ 
cently. Their daughter Elaine was one 
of the several attendants. Miss Elaine 
Castilian, known to many of the deaf, has 
been a nurse at Presbyterian Hospital for 
the past several years. 

Walter Schmidt suffered second degree 
burns on his face and chest when the 
wind blew some gas flames onto him. He 
was at a filling station watching an at¬ 
tendant pour a little gas onto the motor 
to get it started when it suddenly burst 
into flames. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Chenevert are new¬ 
comers to Arvada, Colo. Mr. Chenevert 
is a retired printer from New Orleans, 
and they are living with their son in Ar¬ 
vada. 

Francis Langlais took an auto trip back 
east, covering 6,500 miles. He spent a 
couple of hours visiting Expo 67 in Mon¬ 
treal. He spent a couple of days visiting 
with his homefolks at Hartford, Conn., 
and then attended the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf convention in New 
York City where he met Messrs. Francis 
Mog and Eddie Rodgers, now living in 
Chicago. 

On August 3, Bernard Teitelbaum and 
Miss Colette Wolfe, both of White Plains, 
N. Y., came to Denver for a day’s visit. 
Verne Barnett showed them around Ber¬ 
nard’s old haunts in Denver. It was his 
first visit to Denver in about forty years. 
That evening they were entertained at 
the home of Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace. 
Those at the Graces were Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Fraser I, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Fraser II, Mrs. Eileen Skehan, Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Herbold, Mr. and Mrs. John Kilthau, 
Mrs. Mary Henrichs, Miss lone Dibble 
and Verne Barnett. Bernard was on the 
faculty of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf for over thirty-eight years 
when he retired to live in White Plains, 
N. Y., a couple of years ago. He now 
works with Captioned Films for the Deaf 
at White Plains. The next day he and 


Colette left for Colorado Springs to at¬ 
tend a gathering of Captioned Films for 
the Deaf personnel at the Colorado 
School. 

John Carlson reported a marvelous trip 
East, visiting Washington, D. C., Phila¬ 
delphia, New York City, Boston, Expo 67 
and Niagara Falls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Kemp were happy 
parents the week of August 20 when their 
daughter, Mrs. Monty Casteel of Jeffer¬ 
son City, Mont., came to visit them. 

The deaf congregation of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church had an outing to Flor¬ 
ence, Colorado, on August 13 in a char¬ 
tered bus. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Puett of Topeka, 
Kans., were in Denver the weekend of 
August 25 and were the guests of Mrs. 
Mary Henrichs of Golden. 

Bill Kemp, son of Mr. and Mrs. Elmo 
Kemp, was presented with a 20-year pin 
by the Public Service Company of Colo¬ 
rado (Denver division). 

Mr. and Mrs. Eldon Beverly departed 
for Oregon the second week of August for 
a two-week visit with Mrs. Beverly’s 
parents. 

Mrs. Laura Wilkins has been confined 
to the Magdalene Gardens nursing home 
on South Federal Boulevard near Loretto 
Heights College. Mrs. Holway is still con¬ 
fined to the Davis Nursing Home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Welsh and their 
children of Colorado Springs departed for 
their former home state, Utah, for a va¬ 
cation on August 21. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Davis and two chil¬ 
dren of Omaha have moved to Denver 
where he has secured employment as a 
body and fender man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Krohn of Sacra¬ 
mento, Calif., were in Denver in August. 
The purpose of their visit was to attend 
the Krohn family reunion. Their sons 
came, too, one from Buffalo, New York, 
and the other with them from California. 
They were guests of the John Buckmas- 
ters in Colorado Springs on August 14 and 
guests of the Herbert Votaws in Denver 
on August 15. Mr. Krohn taught printing 
at the South Dakota School for the Deaf 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. Paul Bet- 
tag of Clarksville, Indiana, observed their 50th 
wedding anniversary on August 25, 1967. Their 

children honored them at an open house on Au¬ 
gust 27. Among their three children is Staff Sgt. 
Marvin H. Bettag who was recently selected out¬ 
standing crew chief in his unit at Dyess AFB, 
Texas. The Paul Bettags have 14 grandchildren 
and 16 great-grandchildren. Mr. Bettag has worked 
for the same leather company for 49 years and 
still works half a day, Monday through Friday. 


for 26 years before moving to California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Triplett of Oak¬ 
land, Calif., announced the birth of a 
daughter, Debbie Ann, on August 6, 1967. 
Mrs. Triplett is the former Evelyn Tomko 
of Denver and Pueblo, and Debbie Ann 
is their first child. 

A surprise silver wedding anniversary 
party was tendered Mr. and Mrs. Keith 
Ferguson by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Otteson 
at the home of the Rea Hinrichs on Au¬ 
gust 21. The Fergusons were married on 
August 25, 1942, in Pueblo, and have two 
sons, Michael and Patrick, both of whom 
are in the U. S. Army. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferguson are graduates of the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 

National Deaf Bowling 
Prize List Now Official 

Don Gene Warnick, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Deaf Bowling Association, 
has issued the following statement: 

Harry L. Judd of St. Paul, Minn., was 
disqualified for submitting an incorrect 
average. His average should have been 
165 instead of 162 which would have 
changed his handicap from 26 to 24. It 
would result in a reduction of 18 pins 
for a 9-game qualifying round in which 
he would be placed fourth instead of sec¬ 
ond for match play rounds, which could 
have made a difference in the finals. The 
board of directors of the National Bowling 
Association regrets this very much but 
there was no choice but to follow the rules 
of the tournament. 

A total of $2,213 in prize money has 
been distributed to the bowlers. 

It is official now! Portland Bowling 
Association of the Deaf of Portland, Ore¬ 
gon, will host fourth annual National Deaf 
Bowling Association’s world’s deaf cham¬ 
pionship bowling tourney next summer. A 
minimum of $1,000 first place guarantee 
will be offered again. A possible attrac¬ 
tion in addition to this tournament, a 
scratch tourney for those who failed to 
qualify in the handicap, is being planned. 
Dates and details will be announced in the 
near future. 
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Missouri-Kcmsas . . . 

Mrs. Santina Hambel, a counselor at 
the Missouri School for the Deaf at Fulton, 
spent her summer vacation in Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

On July 15, 39 deaf persons of the 
Greater Kansas City area and the Kansas 
area boarded a chartered Greyhound bus 
for a 10-day vacation. They spent two 
days in Washington, D. C.,, one day in 
Philadelphia and the rest of the time in 
New York City for the 20th quadrennial 
convention of the National Fraternal- So¬ 
ciety of the Deaf. Maurice Blonsky was 
delegate for K. C. Division No. 31; Mrs. 
Edgar Templeton was delegate for the 
Aux-Frat Div. No. 134; Neal Barker for 
the Olathe Div. No. 14; and William Doo- 
non for the Wichita Div. No. 75. 

Mr. and Mrs. Billy Klingensmith of 
Olathe became proud grandparents on 
May 22 when their daughter Carolyn and 
her husband, Richard Wendel, had a baby 
boy. 

Laryl Privat, formerly of Melvern, 
Kans., but now of St. Louis, and Miss 
Barbara Bell, also of St. Louis, were 
married on May 27. Delmer Carlson, 
Sabetha, Kansas, and Mary Ann Klein of 
Lincoln, Nebr., were united in marriage 
at the Sacred Heart Catholic Church, 
Burchard, Nebr., on June 3. Miss Nina 
Deiffenbaugh of Olathe, Kans., was united 
in marriage to Larry Young of Wichita 
on July 8. On June 17, Max Gardiner of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Mrs. Eddie Schelp 
(nee Earnheart) of Kansas City, Kans., 
were united in marriage at the Calvary 
Baptist Church. 


Visitors recently at the Kansas City, 
Kansas Deaf Center were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Ed Holonya of Riverside, Calif.; Mr. and 
Mrs. I. Concord Hutchinson of Downey, 
Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. Willard White of 
Oakland, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. Milan But¬ 
ler, of Dallas; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fisher 
of Cedar Rapids, la.; and Collen, daugh¬ 
ter of Mrs. Marcella Skelton of Inglewood, 
Calif. 

Robert Greathouse and his two children 
of Riverside, Calif., spent a week’s vaca¬ 
tion in Kansas City with his mother and 
other relatives. 

Mrs. Vera Gough of Overland Park, 
Kans., had as guests the Willard Whites 
and two children. Mr. and Mrs. Lyle 
Mortensen of Kansas City had the Ed 
Holonyas and two daughters for a week’s 
visit. They all went to the Ozarks for 
camping and swimming. 

Mr. and Mrs. Billy Nedrow of Kansas 
City, Kans., had as guests Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Fisher of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
their daughter Patsy, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Milan Butler of Dallas and their daugh¬ 
ter Katie. Mrs. Nedrow, Mrs. Fisher and 
Mrs. Butler are sisters (nee Weber). 

Miss Gertrude McCarthy, 83, of Topeka, 
Kans., died at St. Francis Hospital on 
June 15. She was a retired matron of the 
Kansas School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Grace Wolfe and her children of 
Belton, Mo., went to Delavan, Wis., to at¬ 
tend the Wisconsin Association of the Deaf 
convention. Then they visited relatives 
and friends in Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mike McGlynn of Olathe 
and their baby, accompanied by her par¬ 


ents, toured the West for two weeks. They 
visited New Mexico, Old Mexico and even 
went deep sea fishing in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Dickinson and 
son David, of Olathe, went down south for 
their vacation. They went over to Old 
Mexico from Laredo, Texas, and then 
spent some time in Austin visiting Mrs. 
Bonnie Rogers and her son David, and 
also in Dallas with two sisters of William. 

The Don Hydes of Kansas City, Mo., 
with her mother, Mrs. Ruth Yazel of 
Washington, D. C., continued on west 
from Denver where they attended the 
NDBA bowling tourney. They visited Muir 
Woods, Yosemite National Park, among 
other places. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Brunke of Shawnee, 
Kans., flew to San Francisco for their 
three-week vacation. They stayed with 
their son Victor, Jr., and family and also 
visited Victor’s brother, Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thaine Ayers and daugh¬ 
ter Sue of Olathe spent their vacation in 
Tucson and Los Angeles. They reported 
their brother-in-law, Larry Stewart, has 
obtained a job as a counselor with the 
Los Angeles Vocational Rehabilitation Bu¬ 
reau. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Reilly of Kansas 
City, Mo., are “lost” because their son 
Jerry and family moved out to a naval 
base. Their daughter-in-law and three 
grandsons had been staying with them 
since December while Jerry attended 
school in San Diego, Calif. 


&/////////////////////////////////////////////// 




MILWAUKEE CHAPTER 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Proudly Presents 


Mo ward Palmer 


November 11, 1967 


Jewish Community Center 


• Palmer is undoubtedly in a class by himself. His acting always manages to drive constantly to 
the core of emotion and perception.—Bernard Bragg, Actor-Administrator, N.T.D. 

• A Wonderful Actor: An enormous asset to the National Theatre of the Deaf, a man with unique 
perception.—David Harp, Director, N.T.D. 

• Brilliantly original and inventive! His acting is of the kind that constantly reminds one that act¬ 
ing can be an art. Palmer's range is limitless and his depth is profound.—Gene Lasko, Director, 
N.T.D. 

• Watching Palmer go through his repertory of skills reminds me of Shakespeare, Walt Disney 
and the latest TV commercials—all adding up to a splendored thing and a most unforgettable eve¬ 
ning of entertainment.—Robert Panara, Associate Professor of English, (NTID) Rochester Institute 
of Technology. 

• An excellent actor, especially in the classical manner! Palmer's acting covers a wide range of 
colors, thus nearly always assuring an audience of a moving experience.—Ralph White, Counselor, 
Texas School for the Deaf, and Actor, N.T.D. 
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Msgr. Henry J. Waldhaus, 
St. Rita Founder, Passes 



MARSHALL-JONES—Miss Meredith Jean Marshall 
and Mr. Ronald Ray Jones were married on Au¬ 
gust 12, 1967, at the First Baptist Church in Chad- 
ron, Nebraska. George Lee Jones was best man 
for his brother and Miss Sheryl Marshall was hte 
maid of honor for her sister. Pamela Dowds was 
the flower girl and Patrick Dowds was the ring- 
bearer. They are the chlidren of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Dowds (nee Thelma Jones, sister of the 
groom). Among those who took part in the cere¬ 
mony were Jerry Jones, groomsman, Ronald Sluy- 
ter and Kenneth Schiel, ushers. 

After the wedding and reception the couple left 
for a short honeymoon trip to Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
Estes Park and the Rocky Mountains National Park. 
Mr. Jones graduated from the Colorado School for 
the Deaf and the Blind in 1960 and the new Mrs. 
Jones graduated from the Nebraska School for the 
Deaf in 1964. 

They are making their home in Denver where 
Ronald works for the Mountain Automotive Ware¬ 
house Distributors, Inc. Meredith is a recent grad¬ 
uate of the Central Business College in Denver. 

Letter to Home Office 

Long Island Catholic Deaf Association 
Bishop John of York - Chapter 85 - ICDA 
34 Vassar Lane 
Hicksville, N. Y. 

July 28, 1967 
Dear Mr. Schreiber: 

Enclosed is my check to cover costs 
of bringing my subscription up to the uni¬ 
form expiration date. I am happy to be 
able to help you in this small way. We 
have the same problem, on a much small¬ 
er scale, in our organization, and you 
have given me an idea that should help 
us to straighten out our own system. 

May I also take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on your very well-writ¬ 
ten magazine? When some friends urged 
me to subscribe, I at first put it off as 
just another poorly-written and put to¬ 
gether effort to spread the social doings 
of the deaf world. It was indeed a pleas¬ 
ant surprise to find you are putting out 
an excellent modern magazine, full of 
timely articles, reporting on things of 
interest to adult deaf people. 

In my position as secretary to a small 
group of deaf people, I get all sorts of 
letters. Thank you for showing me that 
there are educated deaf people, and for 
pointing out why most of the others have 
such a poor command of written English. 
I cannot reconcile to it, but I now under¬ 
stand the problem better. 

Sincerely, 

F. Howard Hoffmann 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry Joseph Wald¬ 
haus, 80, died August 18, 1967, after being 
stricken earlier in the day by a cerebral 
hemorrhage at his residence, St. Rita 
School for the Deaf, 1720 Glendale-Milford 
Rd., Evendale, Ohio. 

Monsignor Waldhaus retired August 17 
from the superintendency of the school, 
which he founded and had headed from 
the time of its dedication October 17, 1915. 

Native of Cincinnati’s Price Hill, (he 
would have turned 81 September 17) Mon¬ 
signor Waldhaus was a graduate of St. 
Lawrence Parochial School and St. Xavier 
High School, studied at St. Gregory and 
Mt. St. Mary Seminaries and was or¬ 
dained June 14, 1912, by the late Arch¬ 
bishop Henry Moeller. Even before or¬ 
dination, the young priest was selected 
by Archbishop Moeller to specialize in 
what was then adult welfare and day 
classes for deaf children. 

Still one of only nine Catholic schools 
for the deaf in this country, St. Rita’s 
was the first of them in 1927 to be fully 
accredited for its high-school department. 

The school has a present enrollment 
of about 150 boys and girls from four 
years old through high school age. It has 
graduated more than 1000 students, many 
of whom have gone on to win honors at 
specialized Gallaudet College for the Deaf, 
Washington. Rev. Paul F. Klenke, St. 
Rita principal since 1940, succeeded Mon¬ 
signor Waldhaus as superintendent earlier 
in August. 

Two popes recognized the priest-super¬ 
intendent’s contributions in the field: 
Pope Pius XI designated Monsignor Wald¬ 
haus a Papal Chamberlain August 4, 1928; 
Pope Pius XII raised him to the rank of 
Domestic Prelate February 15, 1948. 

Office of the Dead was at St. Peter-in- 

NEW SUPERINTENDENT—The Rev. Paul F. Klenke 
now heads St. Rita School for the Deaf at Even- 
dale/ Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati. Principal since 
1940, Father Klenke assumed the superintendency 
in August upon the retirement of the late Rt. Rev. 
Henry J. Waldhaus. During his 27 years at St. 
Rita, Father Klenke has been teacher, principal, 
spiritual director, academic and vocational adviser, 
athletic director, coach, first-aid attendant and 
part-time bus driver. He has also found time to 
participate in community affairs in Evendale. A 
native of Hamilton, Ohio, Father Klenke studied 
for the priesthood at St. Mary's of the West Sem¬ 
inary in Norwood, Ohio. 



Msgr. Henry Joseph Waldhaus 
1887-1967 


Chains Cathedral. Pontifical High Mass 
was celebrated by Archbishop Karl J. 
Alter. Burial was in S.S. Peter and Paul 
Cemetery, Reading, Ohio. 



The Cincinnati Enquirer carried the following editorial tribute to Msgr. Waldhaus: 

Msgr. Henry J. Waldhaus 

It is not given to many men to devote their time, their energies and their talents 
to the kind of work that consumed the career of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry J. Waldhaus. 
Nor do many rise to their opportunities with a greater sense of dedication. 

From the moment St. Rita School for the Deaf was dedicated nearly 52 years ago, 
Monsignor Waldhaus was its superintendent. He had been ordained only three years 
earlier. St. Rita’s was something of a trailblazer among Catholic schools for the 
deaf. Even today, there are only nine in the country. St. Rita’s was the first to be 
fully accredited for its high school department. Owing in large measure to the 
competence with which Monsignor Waldhaus directed its affairs and to the public 
understanding and support he enlisted, St. Rita’s has opened new worlds to thousands 
of young people entrusted to it. 

The death of Monsignor Waldhaus this week is mourned not only by those to whose 
life he added a new dimension, but also by a community grateful for his work and 
enriched by his dedication. 
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Hum o ^ 


The emcee at the CAD convention ban¬ 
quet in San Diego, Calif., Gerald Burstein, 
told this one. 

When the government shut down the 
Alcatraz Island Federal Prison, also called 
The Rock, and put it up for sale, Hal 
Ramg'er thought up a get-rich-quick 
scheme. He called together his cronies 
and let them in on the plan. They were 
to concoct and sell Scotch on The Rock 
(rocks). 

* t * * 

On one of the buses to Tijuana, Mex¬ 
ico, carrying a party of CAD convention¬ 
eers to the Jai Alai games, the guide of 
the tour asked the driver, “Don’t the deaf 
talk you to death?” 

Driver: No. 

Guide: This is the best group yet. 

* * * 

Lil Skinner, Los Angeles, told this one: 

She, hubby Bob and their three daugh¬ 
ters went to a drive-in theatre. After 
some time the girls became thirsty, and 
Bob picked up the thermos bottle filled 
with lemonade for just such an occasion. 
The bottle cap was tight and Bob strained 
unintentionally against the horn in an 
effort to open the cap. The resulting din 
disrupted the show in their immediate 
circle, drawing irate eyes toward them. 
The girls shushed their father who looked 
shamefaced around him. The show did 
not stop, so this discord was forgotten 
and all was serene again, and the girls 

had their lemonade. 

* * * 

The Arthur Newmans, North Hollywood, 
and the McArtors, Berkeley, have not met 
for many years, not in this country. But 
they met twice this summer, first at a 
deaf convention in Winnipeg, Canada, and 
again in Tijuana, Mexico, during the CAD- 
sponsored trip there to the Jai Alai games. 
Over the northern and southern borders 
of this country. 

* * * 

Harry Jacobs, Oakland, tells this one: 

He goes to conventions and often sees 
Harry Jacobs, Milwaukee, and the Mil¬ 
waukee one often complains of finding 
mail in his hotel box for the other one. 
The Oakland Harry Jacobs marries a 
Marie, and the Milwaukee Harry Jacobs’ 
wife, Marie, dies. The two Harry Jacobses 
each receive both complimentary and 
sympathy cards. 

* * * 

Do the very deaf—stone deaf—exper¬ 
ience head noises? I do, brother, but then 
I ain’t so very deaf. A cursory inquiry 
among the few real deaf in my neigh¬ 
borhood (no, I did not canvass ’em all) 
seems to bear out the theory that the 
stone deaf do not have head noises. What 
do you say? Just what is a head noise— 


AMONG THE DEAF 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 

what causes it? A sound nerve vibrating 
when a body mechanism is out of tune? 

* * * 

Mrs. Gabriel Vertz, Pacific Grove, 
Calif., sent this in, taken from Saturday 
Review magazine, under the heading, 
“For the Gourmet”: 

“Some fine day you will come to Water- 
ville, Maine. The Silent Woman Restau¬ 
rant.” 

* * * 

Harry Belsky read in the “American 
Odyssey” by a doctor, who said that a 
deaf man in almost every case held his 
head slightly to one side. 

s|s Sit 

Contributed by Gene Guire, San Ber¬ 
nardino: 

ON THE “FALLACIES” OF 
LIP-READING 

One night I had a dinner date with a 
hearing man, and during the course of 
the dinner he remarked, “My brother was 
buried yesterday.” 

I replied, “How nice, I hope he will 
be very happy.” 

My friend gave me a strange look and 
said, “Gene, did you understand me?” 

I said, “Sure, you said your brother got 
married yesterday.” 

He laughed and said, “ ‘B’ as in ‘bay’ 
and ‘buried’ ” making the sign of digging. 

My, I was humiliated. But it cheered 
my friend up! 


JUNE 17-22, 1968 

NAD Convention . . . And Fun 

LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


* * * 

Clipped and sent in by Marjoriebell Hol¬ 
comb, Indianapolis: 

To get telephone service in Mexico, ac¬ 
cording to the Western Electric magazine, 
a would-be subscriber first must purchase 
stock in the telephone company, then buy 
his own phone. 

He pays the proportionate share of in¬ 
stalling a line, if one is not already in 
his neighborhood. The combined outlay 
runs anywhere from $240 to $2,000. 

Maybe that’s why so many Mexicans 
talk with their hands. 

(Margie, does this mean talking wig¬ 
wag?—^) 

* * * 

This from Maud Skropeta, Alhambra, 
Calif.: 

A few weeks ago, a neighbor of mine 
came by to ask me if I would swap a 
book of Blue Chips for a book of S&H 
stamps. She said she wanted to get a 
folding cot. Knowing her well, I asked 
if she was expecting company, to which 
she replied, “No, George snores.” 

I laughed and asked her why she didn’t 
just stuff her ears with cotton or get 
some professional ear plugs. 

She said this wouldn’t do as she had 
to hear other things like the phone, etc. 

Now, Lindy, between you and me and 
the lamppost (pardon me, Maude, I never 
lean on a lamppost), don’t you think we 
deaf women are lucky that we can use 
our stamps for things more glamorous 
than a folding cot? (Such as what, 
Maud?) 


j Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 
* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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Faye Wilkie/ San Fernando Valley State College interpreter, is shown assisting Mia Farrow in the language 
of signs. Faye worked as a consultant on the ABC Television production ''Johnny Belinda," produced by 
David Susskind for showing this season. (Photo by Ivan Nagy) 


Behind The Scenes With Faye Wilkie 

By W. LLOYD JOHNS 
San Fernando Valley State College 


Mia Farrow will play the starring role 
in the story of “Johnny Belinda,” a young 
deaf girl plagued with the problems of 
living in a hearing world. But there is 
another real story of interest going on 
behind the scenes in this dramatic special 
produced by David Susskind for ABC 
Television showing this season. 

Faye Wilkie, known to many of our 
readers as the full-time interpreter at 
San Fernando Valley State College Lead¬ 
ership Training Program in the Area of 
the Deaf, has been working as a con¬ 
sultant to Miss Farrow to add a touch 
of realism and authenticity to the pro¬ 
duction. 

Faye, the daughter of deaf parents, has 
a long history of assisting deaf persons. 
She received the major portion of her 
education in the Tulsa, Oklahoma, area 
where she was very active as an in¬ 
terpreter, both in the First Baptist Church 
and at Douglas Aircraft Corporation. 
When Faye moved to California in 1948, 
she remained active as an interpreter 
for the First Southern Baptist Church in 
Salinas and later in the Bakersfield area. 


Since joining the Leadership Training 
staff at San Fernando Valley State Col¬ 
lege, Faye has made many valuable con¬ 
tributions in the area of the deaf. She 
has played a vital supportive role for 
at least fifteen deaf students who have 
received a master’s degree from the col¬ 
lege. In addition to full-time interpreting 
for college classes, she has taken part in 
numerous educational and rehabilitation 
conferences and institutes around the 
country. 

Working with the crew on the “Johnny 
Belinda” production was a new and unique 
experience for Faye, who found the co- 
stars, Mia Farrow and Ian Bannon to be 
quite personable people. Faye was im¬ 
pressed with their sincerity in wanting 
to portray the frustration and anxiety of 
deaf persons in a hearing world. 

As you watch “Johnny Belinda” on ABC 
television this season, remember that an 
important role in the production was 
played in the background by Faye Wil¬ 
kie, Leadership Training Program in the 
Area of the Deaf at San Fernando Valley 
State College. 



Eh, How’s That? —irg 

Route 2, Box 196 Omaha, Neb. 68112 

Being the civic-minded soul that I am, 
I decided to conduct a private survey 
on this controversial issue of an extra 
$600 dollars tax exemption for the deaf. 
I decided to start my survey out in the 
boondocks and approached this old deaf 
farmer—for the sake of anonymity, let’s 
call him Tom Tightbags. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Tightbags,” I said 
after pounding on his door for half an 
hour (he didn’t have any light-blinkers, 
or electricity for that matter), “I’m con¬ 
ducting a survey on that $600 extra tax 
exemption for the deaf. Do you favor it, 
or are you opposed to it?” 

“How much?” Mr. Tightbags asked. 

“$600,” I said. 

“No!” said Mr. Tightbags, “How much 
will the survey cost me? I smell a catch 
somewhere.” 

“Oh, nothing. Absolutely nothing,” I as¬ 
sured him. “I’m doing this as a service, 
but if you’d prefer, you could mail your 
opinion to the state association.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, “And spend a 
nickel for a stamp! Nothing doin!” 

“Then, maybe you’d tell me how you 
feel about it?” I inquired. 

“I support it!” he said, as he pounded 
the palm of his hand and let out a bellow 
of smoke from his corncob pipe. 

I added “one” under the opposed col¬ 
umn on the survey sheet and then took 
out a recent issue of THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN from my satchel and showed him. 

“While I’m out in this neck of the 
woods,” I said, “I thought you might be 
interested in subscribing to the national 
magazine for all the deaf. It’s only four 
dollars a year.” 

“Only four dollars a year!” he exclaim¬ 
ed, and for a moment I was afraid he 
was going to have a heart attack. “Why, 
I buy it on a share basis with Neighbor 
Jones, Aunt Emma, Cousin Abe and some 
others. That way it only costs me a dime 
a copy,” he added with a wink. 

“What I can’t stand is getting swin¬ 
dled,” he went on. “Of course, I get it 
a little late . . . right now I’m on my 
1962 issues ...” 

“But ...” I protested. 

“How much gas mileage are you get¬ 
ting?” he interrupted. “I think that state 
association is wasting too much money.” 

“Not a dime,” I said, “I’m . . 

“How’s the school?” (meaning his alma 
mater), he interrupted again. “I hear 
tell that the kids now have to buy their 
own pencils and paper. Is that true?” 

“Yes,” I said, “we believe we should 
teach . . .” 

“I’m for it! I’m for it!” he exclaimed. 
“What I can’t stand are young brats who 
think the world owes them everything!” 


YOUR HOST 

L.A. HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF BECKONS 

PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE CONVENTION 

of the 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF JEWISH DEAF 

LOS ANGELES — AUGUST 12-17, 1968 
(BE ASSURED OF THE BEST) 

A. Grossman, Chairman, 

13041 Lome Street, 

No. Hollywood, Calif. 91605 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 


r j^arliarnentar\f rocec/i 
By Edwin M. Hazel 


ure 


Qualified Parliamentarian/ Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, American Institute of 
Parliamentarians, Illinois Association of Parliamentarians 


"Speak your truth and clearly, and lis¬ 
ten to others, even the dull and ignorant; 
they too have their story . . . With all its 
sham, drudgery and broken dreams, it is 
still a beautiful world."—Stevenson 

In order to prove yourself a good mem¬ 
ber of any organization, you must always 
remember and follow the simple funda¬ 
mental principles of parliamentary law. 
Some of these are as follows: While a 
question (resolution or motion) is under 
consideration members are free to express 
their opinions, always observing the rules 
of debate. After the motion has been 
acted upon, it is the duty of the defeated 
members to keep quiet and accept the 
decision of the assembly and to refrain 
from further criticism. They have no 
right to debate, argue or even talk out¬ 
side in a way that interferes with carry¬ 
ing out of the policy. Otherwise such a 
course can make them liable to having 
charges preferred against them for their 
improper conduct. They may only in¬ 
vestigate parliamentary methods of fur¬ 
ther action. Also, conversation during the 
deliberation at meetings is an insult to 
the assembly, officers and members as 
well. Remember, it has taken many cen¬ 
turies of practice in self-government to 
evolve to a technique which must provide 
for the rule of the majority; justice and 
courtesy to all; one thing at a time; the 
rights of the minority. Absolute equality 
of rights of individuals as members of the 
assembly. Every member must remem¬ 
ber to vote intelligently for qualified offi¬ 
cers and delegates. 

It is these officers who shape any or- 


WIRELESS BABY CRY 
SIGNAL $54.00 

Transmitter in baby's bedroom; receiver in par¬ 
ents' bedroom or any room; no extension cord. 

WIRELESS DOOR BELL SIGNALS 


AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL 

Transmitter from door bell _ $24.00 

Receiver for each room _ $17.00 

One signal from one or two door bells. 

AUTOMATIC STEADY AND 
FLASH LIGHT SIGNALS 

Transmitter from door bell _$29.00 

Receiver for each room _$17.00 

Two signals from two door bells. Both turn off 
lights average of 15 seconds. No installation 
wiring except from door bells. 

BABY CRY SIGNAI-$34.00 


Very sensitive: Gray aluminum case is In¬ 
cluded, switch-volume control, microphone, pilot 
light, fuse and one receptacle for light and 


buzzer. 

115V AC BUZZER _ $6.00 

DOOR BELL SIGNALS 

AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAI-$27.00 

One signal from one or two door bells. 
AUTOMATIC STEADY AND 

FLASH LIGHT SIGNALS _$32.00 


Two signals from two door bells. Both turn off 
lights average of 15 seconds. 

Heller's Instrument Works 

621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 


ganization. The slate of elected officers 
should vary often. This avoids stagnation 
and getting into a rut, favoritism and 
(possibly) use of undemocratic methods. 
By varying the officers, an organization 
constantly benefits from the fresh en¬ 
thusiasm, ideas and perspective of its 
leaders. 

Questions 

(Answers on page 35) 

Q. 1. Must the Chair (presiding officer) 
wait for someone to move to adjourn 
when there is no "new business’’? 

Q. 2. Must a member wait till another 
member has yielded (left) the floor be¬ 
fore rising to make a motion or to debate? 

Q. 3. May a member who did not vote 
move to reconsider? 

Q. 4. Has a committee any authority to 
make decisions such as to set the date, 
place or price of admission for picnic or 
social or even make purchases or the 
like? 

Q. 5. Is it necessary to discharge a 
standing committee after it has given a 
report? 

Q. 6. Suppose a member feels that his 
motion will be defeated due to lack of 
supporters who are not at the meeting. 
What course is best to pursue in such a 
case? 

Q. 7. After it is voted to adjourn, may 
a motion to fix the time to which to ad¬ 
journ be made? 

Q. 3. Is it the duty of the committee 
chairman to call a committee meeting? 

Q. 9. Has the president (later) any right 
to make committee changes to suit him¬ 
self? 

Q. 10. At the April meeting a member 
moved that the club hold a bazaar in June. 
After discussion, another member moved 
to table the question until fall. The Chair 
stated the motion as a postponement un¬ 
til fall. Was the Chair right? 

Foreign Exchange 

By Yerker Andersson 

Finland— Rurik Pitkanen, one of the 
founders of the Finnish Dovas Tryckeri 
(The Deaf’s Printing), passed away some 
months ago. He was the president of the 
Finnish Association of the deaf 1935-1963 
and the editor of its official organ for 
several years. He was also the secretary 
of the Finnish athletic association of the 
deaf. 

Australia— At the second annual meet¬ 
ing the Australian Federation of Adult 
Deaf and Dumb Societies decided to order 
5,000 copies of the British booklet Con¬ 
versation of the Deaf (pictures of signs 
used by the British deaf). This booklet 
has reached its seventh edition in Britain. 


The article, "A Parent’s Belief in Using 
All Avenues of Communication,’’ by Mrs. 
Nathan Katz, published in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN (Vol. 19, No. 8), was re¬ 
printed in The Silent Messenger (No. 6, 
1967). 

Holland— Charles Eyck, a deaf artist, 
refused to accept a medal from the Dutch 
queen because he disapproved the recent 
marriage between Crown Princess Beatrix 
and Count Claus von Amsberg. 

Switzerland— The editor of the Swiss Le 
Messager, who had published a translated 
version of "An Episode of the Civil War’’ 
(printed in the March, 1967, issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, suggested that this 
article be recast into a television play. 
A good idea! 

Spain— Gazeta del Sordomuti, a Spanish 
magazine for the deaf, reported that there 
were about 1,000 deaf illiterates in Spain. 
J. L. Marroquin, the president of the Span¬ 
ish association, has declared a war against 
illiteracy but admitted that this problem 
was not easily surmountable. 

Britain— An interesting letter sent to 
the British Deaf News is given in full: 

Dear Sir, 

I was most interested to read the article 
by Leonid Godin in the British Deaf News, 
concerning deaf people in the Soviet Union. 

In September of last year, my wife 
and I spent a holiday in Russia and met 
a number of deaf people to whom we 
made ourselves known. In Yalta for 
instance, we met a group of about 30 
standing under a lamp on the promenade 
signing away to their hearts content. 

We could not resist the temptation to 
join them and they were so pleased they 
almost kissed us and held us captive for 
a long time. The odd thing is, had we 
tried to talk to them vocally, we should 
have failed, but through sign and gesture 
it was almost as easy as talking to our 
own people. What a marvelous language 
the deaf possess. 

Having established we came from Eng¬ 
land, they said they were very happy 
we had won the World Cup. They did 
not want the West Germans to win it 
at any price. 

They went on to tell us of the work 
they do as machinists, dental mechanics, 
dressmakers, etc., just like us, but touch¬ 
ed their pockets and shook their heads, 
rather indicating they would like a little 
more money for their labours. 

A subject about which they showed much 
feeling was driving cars and motorcycles. 
When I told them our English deaf were 
excellent drivers and owned their cars, 
they asked if I would go to Moscow and 
tell the Russian police and make the re¬ 
quest that they allow the Russian deaf 
people to drive. (I am afraid I ducked 
that one.) 

We stayed one week in Yalta and con¬ 
stantly had little taps on the shoulder 
from the deaf friends we made during 
that unforgettable evening on the prome¬ 
nade. 

Stanley G. Gascoine 
Welfare Officer 
Northants & Rutland 
Mission to the Deaf 
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Kappa Gamma Fraternity suppliants of 1919 attired in prison garb as part of their initiation stint: (left 
to right) Augustus Herdtfelder, L. Stephen Cherry, Oscar Guire, Toivo Lindholm, Wesley Lauritsen and 
Robert Kannapell. James Orman was also a suppliant but was holding the camera to take this picture. 


Sketches Of School Life 

By OSCAR GUIRE 


College Hazing 

As at other colleges in bygone days, 
hazing was practiced by the students at 
Gallaudet College. There was a differ¬ 
ence. At Gallaudet the members of the 
Preparatory Class were hazed, usually by 
freshmen. At other colleges freshmen 
were hazed, usually by sophomores. The 
difference was due to the fact that it 
was necessary for Gallaudet to have a 
Preparatory Class, owing to the failure 
of the schools for the deaf to provide a 
complete high school course. 

Sophomores, juniors, and seniors could 
join in the hazing if they wanted to, 
but they usually left it to freshmen and 
gave them moral support without being 
present at the hazing. There were two 
reasons for their attitude. Hazing was a 
new experience for freshmen while the 
older students had their fill of it during 
their freshman year. 

The other reason was that it was dan¬ 
gerous to be caught at hazing. Expulsion 
was usually the punishment. When the 
guilty ones belonged to several classes, 
the one in the highest class was presumed 
to be the leader. The leader, real or 
presumed, was sure to get the worst 
punishment. 

There was a boy in my class who was 
fond of hazing. He was caught during 
his junior year. He was expelled while 
the freshmen who were involved in the 
same hazing party were not expelled. 

At another time another group of fresh¬ 
men were caught at hazing. It took place 
in a room which belonged to the presi¬ 
dent of the freshman class. The fact that 
he was not present at the hazing saved 
him from being expelled. But since he 
allowed hazing in his room, he was sus¬ 


pended for several months. He was al¬ 
lowed to return and finish his educa¬ 
tion. 

When Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet was 
president of Gallaudet College his most 
serious problem was hazing. He was defi¬ 
nitely opposed to it. He could not under¬ 
stand how students who were smart 
enough to be admitted to college would 
practice hazing. 

In my time, the boys had the delusion 
that hazing made men of hazed boys. It 
was commonly considered to be fresh¬ 
men’s duty to make men of the pre¬ 
paratory boys by hazing. It was a false 
idea. Hazing does not do any good. It 
is closer to the truth that hazing makes 
beasts of the hazers. 

When my freshman year began, I be¬ 


came excited and did a little hazing. 
Before my first term ended, I thought 
about it and decided that hazing was a 
vicious thing that should be stopped. I 
never hazed again and tried to discour¬ 
age the practice of hazing. 

As far as I can judge from what I 
have been told by alumni who were there 
before I was, hazing was not as bad in 
my time as in earlier times. I was hazed 
only once and it was done very mildly. 
I never saw my classmates hazed. I 
never heard of them being hazed severely. 

I do not think that the boys were be¬ 
coming sissies. I think that their charac¬ 
ters and minds were improving as a 
whole. The situation with my class was 
influenced by the fact that my Prepara¬ 
tory Class was larger than usual and the 
freshman class was smaller than usual. 
There were some big fellows in my class, 
who could be dangerous if made mad 
enough. 

There were standard forms of hazing 
in use by the boys at Gallaudet. The 
mildest form was to force a boy into a 
tub full of cold water with his shirt, un¬ 
derwear and socks on. 

One time after a basketball game in 
the gymnasium I escorted a girl to Fowler 
Hall. She was considered to be an upper¬ 
classman’s girl friend. He, helped by oth¬ 
er upperclassmen, forced me to take 
the cold water treatment. Preparatory 
boys were supposed to leave alone girls 
in whom upperclassmen were interested. 

Another form of hazing was to force a 
boy to chew a piece of soap without swal¬ 
lowing it. It had a disagreeable taste. 

Another form of hazing was to force 
the victim to kneel on a broomstick. It 
hurt his knees. 

Another form was to force one to rub 
Sloan’s liniment on sensitive areas. It 
caused an extremely burning sensation. 

Sloan’s liniment was often used by ath¬ 
letes on their legs and arms. It was sup¬ 
posed to improve muscles. There was a 
baseball pitcher at Gallaudet who used 
it regularly. 

Absorbine Jr. was a similar liquid. It 


Another picture of Kappa Gamrra suppliants decked out in initiaiton garb—(left to right) Identity forgotten, 
Lindholm, Herdtfelder, Lauritsen, Kannapell, Guire, Cherry, Cohen. 
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and Sloan’s liniment were nationally ad¬ 
vertised. 

In 1961, I saw an advertisement of 
Absorbine (without the abbreviation Jr.) 
in The Horse Lover magazine. It was 
claimed that it would make a horse run 
faster. 

During my senior year the freshmen 
forced a preparatory boy to take the 
liniment treatment. The burning effect 
was worse than usual and the older boys 
were frightened. One of the seniors took 
him to a doctor. The doctor was angry 
and threatened to tell the police if he 
heard of such a thing again. 

The hazed boy did not seem to be liked 
very well. He did not get along with the 
boys very well. In a few months after 
the hazing he quit the college for some 
reason which I do not know. 

He told his mother how he had been 
hazed. She became angry and wrote to 
the faculty about it. 

The faculty crossexamined the fresh¬ 
men. One of them was foolish enough to 
defend hazing. He argued that since he 
had been hazed the year before, it was 
his turn to haze somebody. He was ex¬ 
pelled. The other freshmen denied having 
had any part in the hazing and were not 
punished. 

The preparatory boys were required 
to do certain harmless things, which the 
faculty overlooked. For one thing, they 
were required to wear small green skull 
caps. I saw similar caps worn by the 
freshmen of the Catholic University of 
America. 

The preparatory boys were required to 
part their hair in the middle. I was 
exempted from this requirement because 
my hair was too curly to be parted in 
any manner. I did not comb my hair at 
all. The preparatory boys were required 
to carry—all the time—a supply of tooth¬ 
picks for upperclassmen’s benefit. 

They were required to prepare the ath¬ 
letic field for athletic contests, the stage 
for plays, and the floors of the gym¬ 
nasium and the boys dining room for 
dances. 

The faculty allowed this forced labor 
as long as it was for the good of the col¬ 
lege. Forced labor for a person’s per¬ 
sonal benefit was forbidden and punish¬ 
able, if found out. I never heard of forced 
personal service. 

The girls practiced hazing to a small 
extent, far less than the boys did. They 
poured syrup on a girl’s hair when she 
was dressed up and ready for a social 
event. 

The Gallaudet boys were always more 
interested in the new girls than in the 
older ones. The latter tried to make the 
former less attractive. The preparatory 
girls were required to buy and wear cot¬ 
ton stockings. 

A certain girl from California refused 
to take any nonsense from the upper class 
girls. She was not very tall but was taller 
than most girls. She refused to bend her 
head to make it easier to pour syrup on 
her beautiful red hair. 



The late Robey Burns was one of the most popular 
students ever, according to Oscar Guire's mem¬ 
ories of his sojourn on the Gallaudet College campus 
during the latter part of the second decade of 
this century. 

She did not have much money. She re¬ 
fused to spend any of what she had on 
cotton stockings. She was given up as 
too difficult to push around. 

Gallaudet College had two secret fra¬ 
ternities before the Kappa Gamma Fra¬ 
ternity was founded in 1900. Those two 
early time ones existed at different times. 
The first one was known as H.O.S.S. I do 
not know why it was disbanded. The 
second one had a Greek name which I 
have forgotten. 

These two fraternities did not serve 
any useful purpose. They were no more 
than an excuse for hazing. I understand 
that new boys were practically forced 
to join these hazing societies. 

About 70 years ago a death occurred as 
the result of hazing in a fraternity initia¬ 
tion at Harvard University. 

Jay Howard, then a recent graduate of 
Gallaudet living in Minnesota, read about 
the fatal hazing at Harvard in his news¬ 
paper. He wrote the faculty of Gallaudet 
and warned that the hazing in Gallaudet’s 
fraternity was so extreme that it could 
cause a fatality. The faculty passed a 
new rule that declared that there could 
not be a secret society without at least 
one member of the faculty being admitted 
as a member of the secret society. 

The fraternity in existence refused to 
admit a member of the faculty. It voted 
to disband. That was about 1895. 

There was no fraternity until Kappa 
Gamma was founded. The charter mem¬ 
bers chose Percival Hall, a recent grad¬ 
uate of Harvard, to represent the faculty. 

Hazing is dangerous if the hazers are 
not supervised by an older man. Just a 
few years ago (about 1958) a pledge choked 
to death on a large piece of raw liver at 
a fraternity initiation at the University 
of Southern California in Los Angeles. In 
the same year a student of the Univer¬ 
sity of California at Berkeley was hos¬ 
pitalized on account of a kidney injured 
at a fraternity initiation. 

In my time at Gallaudet the pledges of 


Kappa Gamma were known as suppliants. 
They were on probation for three months. 
During the period of probation they were 
hazed several times as well as at the 
initiation at the end of the period of pro¬ 
bation. 

The hazing in Kappa Gamma was good 
clean fun. It was fun for both members 
and suppliants. There was no malice in 
it as in the hazing of prepsters by upper¬ 
classmen and girls. 

The faculty had no objection to it be¬ 
cause no one was forced to join the fra¬ 
ternity. A suppliant could quit at any 
time. No one declined an invitation to 
join or resigned after accepting it. 

In addition to the hazing, the suppliants 
were required to do stunts in the public. 
They were also required to give fraternity 
members personal service. 

I was a junior when I was a suppliant. 
My “master” (one of the four members 
of the probation committee known as the 
Terrible Four) was also a junior. The 
kamoos (the vice president and by office 
the chairman of the probation committee) 
was also a junior. Juniors were required 
to take a short course in zoology under 
Prof. Skyberg. 

One night I was studying my lessons 
when a member came in and handed me 
a piece of paper. It was an order from 
my “master” to do what the member 
wanted me to do. He gave me some 
money and told me to go to Olive Cafe 
on H Street and get food for him. When 
I delivered the food, I had to go to bed 
at once without studying my lesson in 
zoology. Suppliants were required to be 
in bed by eleven. 

The next morning during the recitation 
in zoology Skyberg asked me a question. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 
•TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SIGNA-TROL 

SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis¬ 
tor (2" x 3" x 6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir¬ 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con¬ 
venient location near your baby's crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms In your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
tne telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 

SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi¬ 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 

SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in¬ 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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Oscar Guire is costumed for his role as the 
marquise in the play, "The Merchant Gentleman," 
at Gallaudet College. Posing with him is George 
Whitworth, also a Californian. 

Without wasting any time faking deep 
thought I at once said, “I do not know.” 
It was unusual for me not to know my 
lesson in any subject. When Skyberg dis¬ 
missed the class, he asked me to stay be¬ 
hind. He asked, ‘‘Were you ordered to 
say that you did not know?” I answered, 
‘‘No.” That was all. He did not ask why 
I failed to know the answer and I did 
not volunteer any information. 

As soon as I came out of the class¬ 
room, my “master” took me behind a 
closed door and demanded to know what 
had been said between Skyberg and me. 

I told him and he made no comment. 

If the faculty knew how I had been pre¬ 
vented from studying my lesson, Kappa 
Gamma would have been in trouble. Per¬ 
sonal service was never asked of me at 
night again. Saturday morning was the 
usual time for personal service. 

During my preparatory year there was 
a junior who was unpopular with other 
upperclassmen. It was said that when 
he was a prepster, he complained to the 
faculty about being hazed and the guilty 
freshman, who was a star football play¬ 
er, was expelled. Since then the boys tried 
to make life so miserable for him that 
he would quit the college. 

He had no friends. He did not attend 
the social events. His home was in Wash¬ 
ington. Every day when he finished his 
lessons, he went home for the night. 
There were other boys who had homes in 
Washington. They lived at the college. 

This unpopular junior was interested in 
chemistry. Sophomores had their chem¬ 
ical laboratory work in morning while 
juniors and seniors had theirs in after¬ 
noon. It was necessary for this junior 
to eat lunch at the college. It was safe 
enough because there was always a young 
unmarried member of the faculty who ate 
with the boys. 

The upperclassmen were careful to keep 
their hands off him. They persuaded the 


preparatory boys to haze him. One after¬ 
noon at the end of his chemical work, be¬ 
fore he could go home, a number of prep- 
sters seized him and carried him to the 
bathroom in College Hall where he was 
given the cold water treatment. 

I confess with shame and regret that 
I was one of the young fools who thus 
hazed him. But I am glad to say that 
we could not drive him out of the college. 
He stuck to his studies and graduated with 
his class. 

The boys in the class (1920) just above 
mine (1921) hated bitterly the boys in 
the class (1919) just above the hating boys’ 
class. I was never told definitely the 
cause of the hate but I have no doubt that 
the hate began when the hating boys were 
prepsters and were hazed by the hated 
boys. 

During my sophomore year the junior 
boys called a mass meeting of the junior, 
sophomore and freshman boys. The sen¬ 
ior boys were discussed, criticized and 
damned. I became excited, got up on a 
chair and said something foolish. I do 
not remember any specific charges against 
the senior boys. There was a general 
charge that they placed the interests of 
their class above those of the college. 

A document was drawn up which cen¬ 
sured the senior boys. All the boys pres¬ 
ent signed it. Alexis Rosen, my class¬ 
mate, was the only one who refused to 
sign that foolish paper. He did not at¬ 
tend the meeting. It seems that he knew 
what was coming up at the meeting and 
stayed away from it. 

Rosen was one of my best friends, but 
he did not try to influence me in this 
matter. His attitude and aloofness from 
the foolishness impressed me. I thought 
about it and became ashamed of myself. 

I wrote a letter to the senior boys. I 
apologized and asked for the removal of 
my signature. 

The censure paper had a clause which 
said that the censure did not include the 
late Robey Burns. He was the most pop¬ 
ular student. Everybody on Kendall Green 
liked him. His exclusion from the censure 
did not appease him. He stood by his 
classmates and was angry. 

The lyceum on the third floor of College 
Hall was the place where the boys held 
business meetings. Its walls were covered 
by photographs of graduating classes. 
Several classes were missing from the 
collection. I believe that their photo¬ 
graphs were removed by hating boys. 
None was removed in my time. 

The hated class mentioned above feared 
that its photograph would be removed. 
So it dreamed up a trick to prevent it. 
It presented its photograph to the faculty 
as a gift on the assumption that the hating 
boys would not dare remove something 
that belonged to the faculty. Somebody 
hung the photograph up in the lyceum 
and it was left alone. 



INTERESTED IN ENTERING 
SKI RACES? 


How would you like to enter ski race 
competitions this coming winter? A 
search for seasoned skiers is now under¬ 
way-skiers with plenty of experience un¬ 
der race conditions with the great aim 
to be on the 1971 USA Deaf Ski Team for 
the next World Winter Games for the Deaf 
in France. First of all, you join the United 
States Ski Association regional division 
and then enter ski races supervised by 
USSA. The USSA is the official voice of 
organized skiing in the United States 
and is comprised of eight regional divi¬ 
sions below: 

UNITED STATES EASTERN AMA¬ 
TEUR SKI ASSOCIATION, 20 Main Street, 
Littleton, New Hampshire 03561 (New Eng¬ 
land, N.Y., N.J., Penna., Delaware, Md., 
D.C., Va., W.Va., N.C., S.C., Ga., Fla.) 

ALASKA DIVISION, P.O. Box 3-3923, 
Anchorage, Alaska (Alaska) 

CENTRAL DIVISION, 205 East Front 
Street, Traverse City, Michigan 49684. 
(Ohio, Ala., Mich., Ind., Ill., Wise., Minn., 
Iowa, N.D., S.D., Mo., Ky., Tenn., Ark., 
La., Miss.) 

NORTHERN DIVISION, 4115 Fifth Ave., 
South, Great Falls, Montana 59401 (Mont., 
Yellowstone, Northern Wyoming.) 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN DIVISION, 214 
Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 80202 (Colo¬ 
rado, N.M., Neb., Kan., Okla., Texas, 
Southern Wyo., South Dakota west of Mis¬ 
souri River) 

INTERMOUNTAIN DIVISION, P.O. Box 
2203, 3584 S.W. Temple, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 84115 (Utah, Idaho, Nevada) 

FAR WEST SKI ASSOCIATION, 812 
Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 94103 
(Calif., Arizona, Hawaii) 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST DIVISION, Box 
434, Yakima, Washington 98901. (Wash¬ 
ington, Oregon, some counties in Idaho) 

You can apply for a racing classifica¬ 
tion by joining your regional division of 
the U.S. Ski Association. To qualify for 
the beginning racer’s D classification, 
simply circle “competitor” on the mem¬ 
bership form. By competing and placing 
in sanctioned races, you will accumulate 
points based on the FIS (Federal Inter¬ 
nationale de Ski) point system toward C, 
B and A classification. If you are a jun¬ 
ior racer (18 years and under), you will 
automatically receive a D classification. 
Junior racers are also divided into age 
groups. Senior competitors, 18 years and 
over, may obtain a C rating instead of a 
D with the approval of a class C exam¬ 
iner. Veteran racing begins at age 27 
with four age groups and A-C ratings. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


Another school year is upon us, and 
across the United States hundreds of you 
parents have just made one of the most 
difficult decisions that you will ever be 
called upon to make, as a parent of a 
deaf child. You mothers and fathers now 
have an empty bed in your home and an 
empty chair at the table. If you are like 
most of us, you question if you have made 
the right decision. A dozen times a day 
you will stop in your work and wonder 
what your little one is doing and if he 
is happy. But the days are easy com¬ 
pared to the nights. When it is time for 
your bed and your deaf son or daughter 
is far away, surely you must also pray 
as I did, so many times, “God please 
keep him safe through the night and let 
him know how much we love him.” My 
thoughts and prayers are with you par¬ 
ents who have enrolled your child in a 
residential school for the deaf—and then 
made the empty journey home without 
the little boy or girl who is such an im¬ 
portant member of your family. 

It occurs to me how extremely difficult 
it is for us to be good parents to a deaf 
child. You mothers were probably the 
first to notice that something was wrong 
with your baby. Maybe the first inkling 
came when he didn’t wake when the phone 
rang—or perhaps you noticed the odd 
sound of his voice. It might have been 
as it was with me when I tried to wake 
him from his nap and he didn’t respond 
to my repeated calling. Whatever the 
occasion—we have all experienced the 
despair and heartache of the discovery 
that our child cannot hear. This is our 
introduction into the world of the deaf— 
and we each, in time, somehow learn to 
accept our child’s deafness. 

For some the acceptance will be easier 
than for others. In my 15 years of asso¬ 
ciation with deaf children and their par¬ 
ents, I have often pondered on just what 
it is that enables some mothers and 
fathers to accept and adjust to our child’s 
hearing handicap while others fight the 
fact of his deafness for years. The only 
clue that I have to an early acceptance 
is the realization that some people don’t 
mind being different, while others find 
anything unconventional hard to accept. 
Soma of us see the handicap as a chal¬ 
lenge and are eager to do battle. Others 
of us cannot, or will not, admit that our 
child is different, and so we delay accept¬ 
ing the facts of deafness. 

You parents who have made the sac¬ 
rifice (for indeed it is a sacrifice on the 
part of mom and dad) of letting your 
child go to a residential school for the 
deaf are to be commended for your ac¬ 
tion. Take comfort in the knowledge that 
you have accepted your child’s deafness 
to the extent that you have enrolled him 
in a special school for the hearing handi¬ 
capped. 
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As I said earlier—it isn’t easy to be a 
good parent to a deaf child. Letting your 
child go away to school is only one of 
the adjustments you must make. To be 
a good parent you must also accept the 
facts about the abilities of the deaf to 
speak and lipread. Lipreading and speech 
are talents that not all deaf children have 
—and you must be willing to accept your 
child with or without these special capa¬ 
bilities. 

Surely, somewhere along the line, you 
must learn methods of manual communi¬ 
cation. Fing^rspelling and the language 
of figns used by parents is the greatest 
indication that you have accepted your 
child's handicap. Again, I would like to 
point out how difficult this acceptance will 
be for conventional parents. Using the 
hands to communicate is foreign and prob¬ 
ably embarrassing—but you must over¬ 
come tins aversion to manual communi¬ 
cation— and you will whsn you truly unchr- 
stand and accept your child's deafness. 

Perhaps the most difficult fact of deaf¬ 
ness is the realization that your son or 
daughter will never live in a hearing 
world. With a great deal of love and un¬ 
derstanding and help from you he can 
learn to live with a hearing world— but 
because of his deafness he will always 
be an outsider—able to share your life 
in a hearing world only when you are will¬ 
ing to make the special effort necessary 
to communicate with him. 


But even though your deaf child can’t 
live in your world, don’t be discouraged. 
There is a place for him. The world of 
the deaf is waiting for him. There he will 
find friendship and acceptance. With oth¬ 
er deaf children and adults he can attend 
special church services, athletic events, 
school activities, social meetings and gab 
sessions. Here among his contemporaries 
he will find his niche in life. Deaf peo¬ 
ple are happy people who get a special 
joy out of being together. Don’t deny 
your child his rightful place in the society 
of people who share his handicap. The 
door to the world of the deaf is open to 
you, too, if you will but accept their spe¬ 
cial methods of communicaction. 

So welcome to the club. You are now 
a member of the society of Parents of 
Deaf Children. Some of us have belonged 
to the group for years and we have shared 
each other’s joys and sorrows, frustra¬ 
tions and victories. Others are new mem¬ 
bers, and to you we want to extend our 
hand in friendship. Please call on us when 
you feel discouraged and you need a bit 
of cheering. We know that it isn’t easy 
being parents of a deaf child—but we 
know, too, that the effort is very reward¬ 
ing. It is my hope that your understand¬ 
ing of your deaf child’s needs and abilities 
will grow each day and that you can find 
a complete and early acceptance of the 
handicap of deafness. 

In closing, I can only wish you the same 
joy and sense of accomplishment that our 
deaf boy has brought us, and may your 
pride in your deaf child be as great 
and rewarding as our pride in our deaf 


son. 



Art Kruger (above), sports editor of THE DEAF AMERICAN and chairman of the United States World 
Games for the Deaf Committee for Yugo 69. A Philadelphian by birth, educated at Mt. Airy and Gallaudet 
College (Class of 1933) and granted a B.A., Art is now living in the Los Angeles area after having shaken 
the d:jst of New York City and Akron from his shoes. A sportiwriter and an organizer, Art is a dreamer 
wno ro'led up his sleeves and by perseverance and the c weat of his brew made his dreams come true. 
Employed as head of the materials department at the largest m.ovie-TV costuming firm in Hollywood for 
22 years, he still finds time to pound his old typewriter as he has been doing for tie last three dreades. 

He has ground out copy and summaries of the three International Games for (he Deaf of which he was 

also team director of the USA contingent. Art is not without honors. Besides being known as the father 
of the AAAD, he was voted into its Hall of Fame in 1954, is an honorary member of the American Coaches 
of the Deaf Association, an honorary sheriff of Harris County, Texas, and ha-, be^n made a Kentucky 
colonel. He is a life member of both the NAD and the Alumni Association of Gallaudet College. He 

holds the 34th degree in the National Fraternal Society of the D;af. Along with this multitude of work 

Art and his wife, the former Eva Segal, a graduate of the New York School for the Deaf, still find 
time to take part in community affairs and the Los Angeles club. Here Art is shewn at his desk sur¬ 
rounded by mementos. 
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SPORTING AROUND 

With ART KRUGER 

10625 EASTBORNE AVENUE #1—WEST LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 



George Propp, publicity director of the U.S. World Games for the Deaf team 
got a letter from Bill Kipouras, managing editor of the Amateur Athlete, asking him 
to do an article for the magazine. 

In bare outline, the substance of the article is this: First, George explained 
what a tremendous effort it requires on the part of a handful of deaf men to get 
American deaf represented in international competition; then he explained the motives 
behind their efforts and cited the case of one of our most outstanding athletes to 
indicate that it is very worthwhlie. 

Now please read the following article which was sent to the Amateur Athlete . . . 


In Apartment 1 at 10625 Eastborne 
Avenue in the Westwood section of Los 
Angeles lights burn late every night. At 
this address a late evening visitor would 
find Art Kruger, surrounded by mementos 
of more than a quarter of a century of 
service to the deaf amateur athlete, 
hunched over his battered typewriter, the 
carriage of which is stuffed with more 
carbons than an Underwood was ever 
meant to bear. Kruger is chairman of 
the 1969 World Games for the Deaf Com¬ 
mittee of the American Athletic Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, Inc., and with his type¬ 
writer he spins a web of communication 
that reaches the five other members of 
his committee and scores of other men 
and women across the nation who are 
dedicated to the task of sending a rep¬ 
resentative team of American deaf ath¬ 
letes to the International competition to 
be held in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, in 1969. 
The AAAD, incidentally, is the sole or¬ 
ganization supporting post-school compe¬ 
tition of the deaf athlete, and participa¬ 
tion in the quadrennial World Games is 
the showcase of this effort. 

Kruger’s communication grid encom¬ 
passes the entire nation. The committee 
members, for example are: James Bar¬ 
rack (vice chairman) of Towson, Mary¬ 
land; Herb Schreiber (tour director and 
secretary) of nearby Inglewood, Califor¬ 
nia; Leroy L. Duning (treasurer), of Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio; Alexander Fleischman 
(team director) of Washington, D.C., and 
George Propp (publicity director) of Lin¬ 
coln, Nebraska. In addition to those com¬ 
mittee members, Kruger maintains con¬ 
tacts with scores of coaches and other peo¬ 
ple across the country who are interested 
in working for the cause of the deaf ath¬ 
lete. In addition to the formidable re¬ 
sponsibility of raising $200,000 to finance 
the effort, the committee and other vol¬ 
unteers must train, select, equip, trans¬ 
port and handle the countless details in¬ 
volved in a venture of this nature. 

Everyone working on Kruger’s commit¬ 
tee does so without monetary compensa¬ 
tion. As a matter of fact, many of them 
make financial contributions in addition 
to the sacrifice of their leisure time. Like 
Art himself, these people zealously hoard 
their vacation time in order to attend ath¬ 
letic events such as the recent Winter 


Games for the Deaf in Berchtesgaden, 
Germany, and the recent deaf swimming 
meet in Philadelphia. 

Since monetary reward is nil, and fame, 
besides being fleeting, generally goes to 
the performer rather than the promoter, 
what motivates these people? Where do 
they get their inspiration? 

A psychiatrist with a selection of ten- 
dollar words might be able to explain the 
motives of these active and resolute till¬ 
ers of the athletic vineyards, but, oddly 
enough, these people themselves very sel¬ 
dom are able to articulate the reasons for 
their extensive activities. It may be 
granted that they are patriotic Americans 
whose spines tingle whenever a red-white- 
and-blue uniform breaks the tape against 
the finest competition in the world. Con¬ 
cede, also, that compensation comes from 
the age-old traditions of athletics handed 
down since the Olympics of Ancient 
Greece—traditions which bring out the 
brotherhood of mankind, which transcend 
race, nationalism, political ideology and 
social standing as illustrated by the ac¬ 
companying photo taken at the 1965 Games 
held in Washington, D.C. 



Distance runner turned cyclist . . . He's Bobby 
Skedsmo of Compton, Calif., one of two best pros¬ 
pects for USA cycling team for Yugo 69. A mem¬ 
ber of Paramount Cycling Club, Bobby took part 
in 13 races this year, and plans to engage in at 
least 20 meets next year. 


Important as the aforementioned and 
similar ideals may be, they are insufficient 
to inspire the effort being made. The 
prime source of inspiration comes from a 
person-to-person source. This sort of 
thing would never succeed unless among 
the athletes we are promoting there was 
evidence of admirable and remarkable 
characteristics. You may change the 
name of the individual or the event, but 
the game would never be worth the candle 
unless you have a boy like Ken Pedersen 
who wants to run the 800 meters in Bel¬ 
grade. Whether or not Ken is typical of 
the American deaf athlete is a moot point; 
suffice it to say that the effort he inspires 
is multiplied by many other athletes who 
will be on the USA-WGD team in Bel¬ 
grade. 

Ken Pedersen graduated from the Cali¬ 
fornia School for the Deaf in Berkeley 
last June. He is the son of deaf parents. 
His father died when Ken was a young¬ 
ster, and he has been brought up a few 
blocks from the Berkeley school by his 
mother, uncle and grandfather. He has 
three sisters and one brother, all of whom 
are deaf. 

As a fifteen-year-old freshman, Ken 
made the varsity team in all three major 
sports at the Berkeley school. By the 
end of the boy’s sophomore year he had 
developed sufficient credentials to be 
asked to try out for the 1965 World Games 
for the Deaf. Running against much more 
experienced competitors in one of the 
strongest groups of deaf half-milers ever 
assembled, Ken finished a strong fourth 
when only three could qualify. He took 
the loss like a man, but insisted that he 
hadn’t come to Washington, D.C., for the 
role of a spectator. Coaches were reluc¬ 
tant, but permitted him to enter trials as 
a long jumper. Ken responded with an 
effort that was good for third place on 
the American team. In the final compe¬ 
tition he responded with one of the best 
leaps of his career and won a bronze 
medal. 

In 1966, Ken with a heavy cold ran the 
half mile in the California State Meet in 
1:54.9, which was better than the winning 
time in the World Games for the Deaf the 
year before and which is being recognized 
as a world deaf record. 

This year bad weather and senior activi¬ 
ties hampered his training, and his coach 
with an eye toward 1969, as well as to 
team strength, had Ken run the 440. He 
came through with a best performance of 
49.8, which was good for the national deaf 
championship. He also ran the 220 and 
participated as leadoff man in the 440, 
880 and mile relays, as well as in the 
long jump. His team was undefeated in 
dual meets and won the league champion- 
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These three printers are members of the U.S. World Games for the Deaf Committee. They are from left to right: James A. Barrack of Towson, Md. (vice 
chairman); Herb Schreiber of Inglewood, Calif, (secretary and tour director), and Alexander Fleischman of Greenbeit, Md. (team director). Schreiber and 
Fleischman are linotype operators at the Los Angeles Times and the Washington Post respectively, while Barrack is an all-around printer for a commercial 


firm in Baltimore. 

ship. Ken fell three-tenths of a second 
short of qualifying for the state meet as 
a quarter miler. 

In four years of athletic competition at 
CSDB Ken has earned 12 letters in three 
sports. His performance as a 165-lb. 
halfback earned him All-American deaf 
recognition in both 1966 and 1967. As a 
basketball player, he was the school’s 
most valuable player for the 1966-67 sea¬ 
son. His numerous awards as an athlete 
have been crowned with the Junior NAD 
Athlete-of-the-Year award for 1967. In 
addition to his athletic accomplishments, 
Ken has consistently been an honor stu¬ 
dent, and evidence of his leadership lies 
in the fact that he holds three major 
offices in campus activities. 

In the words of his coach Ken Norton, 
Ken Pedersen is “serious and depend¬ 
able,’’ and “the best competitor I ever 
coached.’’ The youth plans to attend Gal- 
laudet College, the world’s only college 
for the deaf in Washington, D.C. There 
he will continue to hone his athletic skills 
with sights set on the 1969 Games. At 
the present time he hopes to enter both 
the 400 meters and the 800 meters. 

There are other boys like Ken among 
the prospects for the 1969 team. For him 
and those like him, the WGD Committee 
burns midnight oil. The goal of raising 
$200,000 and all the related chores stacks 
up as a formidable task, but the com¬ 
mittee runs on the heart and legs of 
competitors like Ken Pedersen, and the 
job will be done. 

* * * 

Of this, that and other things . . . 

Now we will let Herb Schreiber report 
about the Brutal World of Bicycle Racing 
as follows: 

Tonuno Cazzarolo of Italy pointed to 
his arms and legs, badly lacerated by a 
spill on Dead Man’s Curve. Jose Gutierrez 
of Tijuana, Mexico, was receiving first 
aid for heat prostration. Bert Hall of 


Santa Monica, Calif., displayed a ban¬ 
daged elbow and knee plus salve over 
other parts of his body. His bike had 
locked wheels with Malcolm Butler of 
Great Britain, forcing Bert, a deaf cyclist, 
to abandon the race after 16 laps. There 
were others. 

I was at the Kiwanis Sports Fest at 
the request of USA-WGD Chairman Art 
Kruger, as an observer. Kruger was tied 
up in his office with a mountainous back¬ 
log of unanswered mail. Participating in 
the Novice Class was Bobby Skedsmo of 
Compton, Calif., promising cyclist for the 
WGD Yugoslavia Games in 1969. 

Bobby was entered in the grueling 50- 
mile race. The temperature was 92. Lo¬ 
cation: Mt. San Antonio College. The 
course was 1.2 miles over rolling hills 
with one uphill pull none too gentle on 
the cyclists’ legs. Forty-six cyclists of 
Class A, B and Novice started the 50- 
miler. The Novice Class had 16. 

At the finish there were 20 left of the 
original 46 starters. In the Novice Class 
only 5 managed to cross the finish line 
of 16. Bobby Skedsmo was among the 
finishers. 

The official standings had Bobby Sked¬ 
smo finishing third in the Novice Class, 
and ninth in the race as a whole, and he 
was awarded a handsome trophy. Among 
the top finishers were two Mexicans sport¬ 
ing “Mexico National Team—1968.’’ An 
announcement was made to the crowd of 
1,200 lining the route: “Number 425, 
Bobby Skedsmo, Paramount Cycling Club, 
third in Novice Class. An observer from 
the United States World Games for the 
Deaf Committee was with us today scout¬ 
ing Bobby who is a promising prospect 
for the 1969 Games at Belgrade.” 

While asking the cycling officials if 
they knew Dick Baraona of Daly City, 
Calif., they replied that “Baraona is very, 
very good and is in the senior class now.” 



Leroy L. Djning, treasurer of the United States 
World Games for the Deaf Committee, is a Rich¬ 
mond, Ind., native who has been an architect in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for 25 years. Now associated with 
Blakie, Cates, Toon & Roth, an architectural firm 
in Cincinnati, Leroy and his brother, Hilbert C., 
are the only two professional people among Greater 
Cincinnati's known deaf population. Leroy has two 
sons. The oldest is a law student at the Univer¬ 
sity of Cincinnati and the other is in the Navy. 
Duning's proudest architectural achievement is the 
new 15-story UC women's dormitory. Here he is 
at his desk drawing up plans for a 20-story deluxe 
apartment to be erected in Kansas City, Mo. Dun- 
ing was general chairman of the NAD Convention 
held at Cincinnati in 1955 and helped greatly in 
putting over the AAAD National Basketball Tourna¬ 
ment in Cincinnati in 1965. He was also coach 
of the USA teams in tennis and table tennis at 
the '65 Garres and will serve again in this capac¬ 
ity at the Yugo 69 Games. 
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George Propp of Lincoln, Neb., is the publicity 
director of the United States World Games for 
the Deaf Committee. A former teaching staff 
member of the Nebraska School for the Deaf for 
several years and a Leadership Training Program 
graduate, George is studying for his doctorate at 
the University of Nebraska. He is area co-ordinator 
at the Midwest Media Center for the Deaf at the 
University of Nebraska. He is married to one of 
the Cuscaden girls and they have three children. 


AAAD Softball Results 

Central at Chicago, III. 

(24th Annual) 

September 1-2-3, 1967 

Championship Flight 

Crusaders B 7, Columbus 0 
Crusaders B 7, Western Ontario 0 
Detroit DAD 16, Toronto 3 
Akron 9, Motor City 6 
Southtown B 19, Toledo 14 
Cleveland 13, Flint 11 (8 innings) 
Crusaders A 23, Pontiac 6 
Cincinnati 6, Milwaukee 4 
Southtown A 18, Anderson 3 
Southtown A 5, Dayton 2 
Detroit DAD 13, Crusaders B 2 
Akron 24, Southtown B 2 
Crusaders A 15, Cleveland 4 
Cincinnati 11, Southtown A 3 
Detroit DAD 12, Akron 11 (9 innings) 
Crusaders A 12, Cincinnati 8 
Detroit DAD 7, Crusaders A 6 (final) 
Consolation Flight 
Toronto 7, Western Ontario 0 
Motor City 12, Toledo 0 
Flint 8, Pontiac 6 
Milwaukee 18, Dayton 2 
Toronto 15, Anderson 5 
Milwaukee 11, Columbus 2 
Cleveland 14, Toronto 10 
Motor City 8, Southtown A 7 
Flint 13, Crusaders B 11 
Milwaukee 15, Southtown B 2 
Motor City 15, Cleveland 3 
Milwaukee 11, Flint 0 
Motor City 7, Cincinnati 3 
Milwaukee 10, Akron 3 
Motor City 6, Milwaukee 3 (3rd place) 
ALL-STARS: lb, David Sommers (Milwau¬ 
kee); 2b, A1 Van Nevel (Crusaders A); 3b, 
Douglas Brockman (Milwaukee); ss, Steve Ko- 
vacs (Detroit DAD); If, Richard Rice (Motor 
City); cf, Dominic Zito, Jr. (Detroit DAD); rf, 
Emil Hartman (Akron); sc, Charles Suiter 
(Crusaders A); c, David Takacs (Detroit DAD); 
p, Bryan Romanow (Motor City). MVP—Dom¬ 
inic Zito, Jr. (Detroit DAD). 


Eastern at Salisbury Park, 
Long Island, N.Y. (17th Annual) 

Mohawk 6, Washington DCCD 4 
Hartford 14, Central Phila. 3 
Long Island 7, Thames Valley 0 
Westchester 18, Buffalo 8 
Bridgeport 14, Garden City 13 
Pelicans 10, Baltimore 2. 
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14-Year-Old Deaf Girl Proves Prowess on Horse Show Circuit 

Special to The New York Times 


The following was clipped from the 
New York Times for September 13, 1967, 
thanks to Max Friedman . . . 

BRANCHVILLE, N. J., Aug. 12—Ray 
Francis, equitation instructor at Arcadia 
Farms in Northport, Ohio, just outside 
Cleveland, had been watching Drew 
Davenport ride for several years before 
she came to him in 1966. 

He knew the girl had a great deal of 
natural talent and that she showed great 
promise. Any equitation tutor would be 
happy to take Miss Davenport under his 
wing. Yet Francis was nervous when 
she arrived at Arcadia Farms for her 
first lesson. 

Miss Davenport had been deaf since 
birth. 

“I had no previous experience in teach¬ 
ing handicapped youngsters,” said Fran¬ 
cis, who came to the United States from 
England eight years ago. “Naturally, I 
was a little reluctant at first. I wasn’t 
quite sure how things would work out, or 
if I would be able to handle the assign¬ 
ment.” 

But he said the assignment has been 
one of the most rewarding of his life. 
Miss Davenport has come far under his 
tutoring. Last week the 14-year-old girl 
rode Blue Birch to the junior working 
hunter championships of the Orange 
County Fair show in Middletown, N. Y. 

“Drew is one of the most intelligent and 
dedicated youngsters I’ve ever taught,” 
said the 42-year-old Francis. 

He said that when Miss Davenport first 
came to him, her mother interpreted for 
them. But little by little they got to 
know each other and now they work 
as a team. 

“We have worked out a series of un¬ 
obtrusive signals between us,” Francis 
said. “For example, if she is holding the 
reins too tight, I raise my arms in front 
of me and pull them toward my body. 
That means for her to let up a little. 


“From a distance, she can observe the 
instructions that the judges give the riders 
and if there is anything she does not 
understand, she glances at me and I give 
her a signal. We are proud that she can 
go through an entire United States Eques¬ 
trian Team class (one of the most com¬ 
plicated for juniors) with no help.” 

Miss Davenport is completely on her 
own when she is in the ring except when 
she jogs her horse close to the fence 
where Francis might be standing. She 
will take a quick look at him for any in¬ 
structions he might have for her . 

“The show officials have been wonder¬ 
ful,” Francis said. “Most of them know 
us and they go out of their way to make 
sure Drew understands the intricacies of 
any class in which she is competing. If 
it is too difficult, I ask permission to go 
in the ring and help her.” 

Blue Birch is a new horse and consid¬ 
erably more difficult to handle than Miss 
Davenport’s former mount, Wish Bone. 
Francis said he felt she was ready for 
a more advanced horse. 

“She has progressed so far that I am 
centain that one day she will win the na¬ 
tional finals in the Medal or McClay 
championship,” Francis said. The Medal 
and McClay are the two most important 
horsemanship championships in the coun¬ 
try for junior riders. 

“Drew is an extremely popular young¬ 
ster,” Francis continued. “The only time 
her deafness is apparent is when some¬ 
one makes a big thing of it. This is the 
worst thing that could happen.” 

Miss Davenport, an extremely pretty, 
well-groomed girl, is about to enter the 
junior high school section of the East 
Cleveland School for the Deaf. 

“She always has liked horses,” her 
mother, Mrs. John Davenport, said. “The 
family had a farm when she was a young¬ 
ster and Drew got interested in ponies.” 


L. I. Catholic 7, Capitol City 0 
Mohawk 12, Silver Aces 3 
Hartford 4, Long Island 0 
Bridgeport 8, Westchester 3 
Pelicans 9, L. I. Catholic 5 
Hartford 11, Mohawk 8 
Bridgeport 3, Pelicans 2 
Pelicans 9, Mohawk 0 (3rd place) 
Bridgeport 7, Hartford 6 (final) 

ALL-STARS: lb, Joe Lorello (Pelicans); 2b, 
Black (Westchester); 3b, Sweeney (Mohawk); 
ss, Osgood (Hartford); If, Dawson (Bridgeport); 
cf. Bill Brown (Mohawk); rf, Rinas (Bridge¬ 
port); sc, Kellogg (Bridgeport); c, Allaire 
(Hartford); p, Barry Frederick (Bridgeport). 
MVP—Nazzarro, second baseman of Bridge¬ 
port. 


Farwest Invitational at Los Angeles, 
Calif., August 24-25-26, 1967 

Los Angeles 11, Hollywood 5 
South Bay 11, Mormans (LDS) 5 
Mormans (LDS) 7, Hollywood 0 (5th place) 
Los Angeles 2, Gold & Green 1 
Oakland 5, South Bay 0 
Gold & Green 18, South Bay 2 (3rd place) 
Oakland 12, Los Angeles 6 (finals) 
ALL-STARS: lb, Ron Lopaty (Los Angeles); 
2b, Jim Renshaw (Los Angeles); 3b, Jerry Ber- 
lowitz (Oakland); ss, Gary Hendrix (Oakland); 


If, Charles Lamberton (Los Angeles); cf, 
Charles Marsh (Los Angeles); rf, Ken Pedersen 
(Oakland); sc, Greg Brown (Gold & Green); 
c, Rudy Kozuch (Los Angeles); p, Jim Rewo- 
linski (Los Angeles). MVP—Jerry Berlowitz 
(Oakland). 

Midwest Fast Pitch at Wichita, Kan. 
(9th Annual) 

September 1-2-3, 1967 

St. Louis 18, Wichita 0 
Sioux Falls 6, Kansas City 3 
Denver 5, Sioux Falls 4 
St. Louis 5, Minnepaul 0 
Minnepaul 8, Kansas City 6 
Sioux Falls 7, Wichita 3 
St. Louis 5, Denver 4 
Sioux Falls 7, Minnepaul 0 
Denver 8, Sioux Falls 7 (Sioux Falls, 3rd 
place) 

St. Louis 21, Denver 1 (championship) 
ALL-STARS: lb. Palmer Larson (Sioux 

Falls); 2b, Ken Loui (Denver); 3b, Willard 
Schumack (Sioux Falls); ss, Norman Larson, 
Jr. (Sioux Falls); If, Gene Manion (St. Louis); 
cf, Tom Mills (St. Louis); rf, Byron Rubin 
(Denver); c, Jackie Graff (Sioux Falls); p, 
Wallace Jensen (Sioux Falls). MVP—Don Lalu- 
mondier, catcher of St. Louis. MOST VALU¬ 
ABLE PITCHER—David Folluo of St. Louis. 
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The May issue of THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN announced our search for the first 
deaf pilot in the world, plus information 
on others. Results of the announcement 
are good, and we shall have material 
for quite a number of columns in the 
DA. So we identify our column by the 
name above, “Roster of the Roost.” Ros¬ 
ter, of course, means list of names, and 
a roost is where flying critters put down 
for a rest, so it figures. 

This first column will be more or less 
of an introduction, and the first thing to 
be introduced is the “flying bug.” The 
flying bug is not an insect. It has no 
“form or feature, face or limb.” No 
one has ever even seen it, let alone 
swatted it. The only thing known about 
it is that it has a “bite,” mild to severe, 
which invariably leads to complications. 
The bite itself is never felt but ensuing 
symptoms leave no doubt you have been 
bitten. The bite of the flying bug evi¬ 
dently creates one form or another of a 
miniature aircraft cruising back and forth 
in your bloodstream. (Yes, aircraft—one 
of those flying contraptions. It must be 
an amphibian!) The predictable result 
is that the victim is going to FLY. If 
he doesn’t go out and flap off the barn 
roof he will most likely take up residence 
at the local airport where he can inhale 
the soothing antidote called “prop blast.” 

The flying bug is selective. It doesn’t 
bite all, but does infect a large percent¬ 
age of those exposed to it, and because 
we, the deaf, are human (at times) we 
have our own percentage of victims, the 
deaf pilots of the world. Poor, suffering, 
lucky victims! 

As of this writing we have the names 
of 11 known and verified licensed deaf 
pilots, plus 17 more reported but as yet 
unverified to the writer as licensed pilots 
or student pilots. The list, or “roster,” 
appears below. At this time we list them 
at random, making no attempt at any 
particular sequence because of lack of 
sufficient data. Nor at this time do we 
know if some of them are still actively 
flying or permanently roosted. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we present our 
deaf birdmen: 

Known and verfied: 

Raymond P. Barton, San Lorenzo, Cali¬ 
fornia 

Jerald Jordan, Adelphi, Maryland 

Rhulin Thomas, Alexandria, Virginia 

Bernard Gross, Flushing, New York 

George Culbertson, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

John S. Calveard, Jr., Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky 


Allie M. Joiner, Colorado Springs, Colo¬ 
rado (student pilot) 

Martin Berg, Denver, Colorado 
Thomas Norville, Manhattan Beach, 
California 

James Stirling, Jr., Barre, Vermont 
(student pilot) 

Jean C. Hauser, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Reported but unverified: 

Billy Wilkins, Akron, Ohio 
Willie Brant, Columbia, South Carolina 
Harold Wright, Texas 
Donald Bradford, Sante Fe, New Mexico 
Claude Campbell, Livingston, Montana 
(student) 

Edward Payne, Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
Miner Lippencott, Madison, Connecticut 
Leslie G. Hinnant, Staunton, Virginia 
Peter Petrides, Akron, Ohio 
Bill Woodward, Van Nuys, California 
George Gordon, Hawthorne, California 
(student) 

Charles Himmelspach, Manhattan Beach, 
California 

Kenneth Flanders, Huntington Beach, 
California 

John Hykes, Bellevue, Washington 
James B. Goodson, Phoenix, Arizona 
Beaubein, Van Nuys, California 
Morris Fahr of Van Nuys, California, 
was killed in a plane crash in 1964. 

The above names add up to 28, and 
such a large number so early in the search 
is surprising and encouraging. Of the 
first group of “known” pilots, we do 
not as yet have details or even the ad¬ 
dresses of some. Of the latter group, 
we have almost no information at all— 
so once more we plead for any and all 
of you readers who may know the ad¬ 


dresses of any of the above-named pilots 
please to write to us and submit same. 
Don’t just suppose somebody else will 
send it in. You do it. Thanks heaps! 

You who are pilots, whether listed here 
or not, please write us and submit all 
pertinent information, plus anything of 
special interest you may have to tell. 
We are proud of you and we want the 
world to know you. 

We have an intriguing report from Mrs. 
Corinne Drake of Seattle, Washington, 
that she had known of a girl from Sioux 
Falls, S. D., who later became a pilot 
and was flying in Wisconsin a way back 
in 1929. Can any of you readers volunteer 
information on this girl? If this can be 
verified, she will have been the very 
first deaf pilot, as far as we now know. 
We are anxious to check this out. Help! 

CONTACT! Away we go-o-o-o into the 
“Wild Blue Yonder!” 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 

For the Deaf, the Hard of Hearing 
and Heavy Sleepers 

Complete set consists of an automatic 
clock with G.E. Telechron mechanism 
and an under-mattress buzzer or vi¬ 
brator. Our new LIFETIME buzzer is 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 

Write for circulars and order blanks. 

VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 

Demonstration alarms can be seen 
at the following: 

NY Society for the Deaf 
344 East 14th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10003 

Otological Medical Group 
2122 West 3rd St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90057 

Marvin Kuhlman 
1258 Roma Ave. 

St. Paul, Minn. 55113 


PILOrS NAME: 

Address: _ 

Rating: 

Log time: _ 

Additional information: 


Submitted by (your own name): _ _ _ 

Address: ....-. 

Mail to: GEO. R. CULBERTSON, P. O. Box 2272, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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'Miss Rochester School For The Deaf’ 

By C. ALLAN DUNHAM, RSD '23 


A lovely brow adorned with tresses 

Of shining strands of silver spun. 

A face which inner beauty blesses 

With hints at mouth and eyes of fun. 

Two warm blue eyes so slightly tinted 

That oft escapes a hint of gold 
A merry heart which has prevented 

One who is loved, from growing old. 

If Edmund Lyon was “Mr. Rochester 
School for the Deaf,” then Marian Carr 
is surely “Miss Rochester School for the 
Deaf.” 

I had not been at the school for almost 
20 years when one day I walked into her 
office. 

“I’ve got fifty cents in my pocket that 
says you don’t know who I am,” I teased 
her. 

“Hand it over, Allan,” she laughed. “I 
couldn’t forget your bantering in 40 
years.” 

Miss Carr came into Dr. Westervelt’s 
office on September 25, 1916, after grad¬ 
uating from Rochester West High School 
and taking business subjects in night 



Miss Marian Carr 


Carr probably came to know Dr. Forrester 
better than anyone else except his wife. 


her friends handicapped, or treated them 
as such. They have always to her been 
normal human beings who enjoyed a 
golden silence. Every child who had any 
understandable speech she urged to use 
it, at least to her. And especially never 
would she tolerate the use of signs, which 
Dr. Westervelt had forbidden in a start¬ 
lingly successful experiment so many 
years before. 

On Dr. Forrester’s retirement in 1943, 
Miss Carr broke in a new secretary for 
his successor, Dr. Galloway, and then as¬ 
sumed the dual duties of secretary to the 
board and financial secretary. During 
this time, also, busy as she was, she 
graciously found time to dig up data from 
Jong-stored files, and reminiscences from 
a never-failing memory, for use by Mrs. 
Remington (May Lyon) in the absorbing 
biography of her parents, Vibrant Silence, 
published in 1965. 

Characteristically, as the days draw 
closer to the one when she must, like it 
or not, give up a beloved job, she takes 
no one into her counsel as to future plans. 
She smiles when the subject is broached 
and quietly turns back to her work. But 
those who know her best say, “She’s just 
not the sort to stand for any “nonsense” 
of flag waving and speeches, but some- 


school. She had had no previous exper¬ 
ience with the deaf. But somehow it 
came to her ears that a job was open. A 
job was a job to our ambitiouns Marian 
of 50 years ago, so she decided to apply 
for it. 

She was told that she would be a sort 
of ‘‘Girl Friday,” but she soon learned 
she was “Girl Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday” as 
well. Her duties were practically every¬ 
thing in the office which no one else had 
the time or inclination to do. And not 
only that but she soon found herself moni¬ 
toring the pupils’ dining room at noon and 
supervising the older girls for five hours 
every Sunday. 

When the rest of the office staff enjoyed 
their vacations every July, it was nothing 
at all for Miss Carr to work until nine 
o’clock many an evening until her own 
vacation month of August. She not only 
“doubled in brass” but doubled and re¬ 
doubled. 

In a half a century with the same in¬ 
stitution, no one but a dolt could have 
stood still. So day by day, and year by 
year, Miss Carr saw her responsibilities 
increase. When Dr. Westervelt passed on 
in 1918, it was due largely to her know¬ 
how that the induction of his successor, 
Dr. Forrester, was so smoothly accom¬ 
plished. 

She was perhaps most useful to the be¬ 
loved “Prof.’s” successor as a sort of 
liaison between the children and him, for 
there was as much difference between the 
two men as between day and night, and 
the somewhat austere dignity and cool¬ 
ness of the latter were at first rather 
disconcerting to those not familiar with 
him. He lacked the warm personal touch 
and easy outgoing nature of the born 
teacher of the deaf. Over the years, Miss 


One of Miss Carr’s most admired and day will simply ‘fold up her tent like an 
lovable traits has been her close asso- Arab,’ and quietly slip away.” 


ciation with the pupils, boys and girls, 
young and old. Indeed, it would not be 
exaggerating a bit to say that she has 
from the first been one of them in heart 
and soul. 

She has never been too busy to do a 
favor, write a letter or share a confidence 
or a sweetmeat with one of her young 
friends, and most heartwarming of all, 
she has never once during her 50 years 
there, missed an alumni reunion or a 
Lambda Phi Phi year-end meeting, though 
the only reason for such faithfulness was 
her desire to be with those her heart 
called friends. 

Miss Carr, especially never once called 


Wondering what 
to give? 

Why not order a gift sub¬ 
scription to . . . 

J he DM I <z/*lmerican 

An appreciated gift for 
any occasion! 



CUTLINES CORRECTION—Las! month s outlines identifying the "official family" of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf were garbled, much to the embarrassment of the Editor, a staunch Frater. Front 
row, left to right: Jerry Strom, assistant secretary-treasurer; Al Van Nevel, treasurer; Leonard B. War- 
shawsky, secretary; Frank B. Sullivan, president; L. Stephen Cherry, retiring president; Judge Sherman 
G. Finesilver, a convention guest. Back row: Earl Nelson, Solomon Deitch and J B Davis, trustees; 
Richard Myers, eastern vice president; James Jones, northern vice president; Brooks Monaqhan, southern 
vice president; Ned Wheeler, western vice president. 
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The JounsH taking the second Vagabond Tour posed for this picture at John F. Kennedy International Airport, 
to their departure for Europe. 


New York City, the evening of July 25 prior 


Second Vagabond Tour Attracts 32 

By DAVID A. DAVIDOWITZ 


On the evening of July 25, 1967, and 
in spite of a rain-delaying four hours, the 
Vagabond Tour after the NFSD Conven¬ 
tion finally got off the ground. Holidays 
in several countries curtailed the buying 
of gifts. The excellent food, fine hotels 
with baths and the short visit to Leich- 
tenstein and Monte Carlo, Monaco, made 
up for some of these losses for the guests 
from California, Washington State, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Kansas, Texas, Illinois, Mich¬ 
igan, New York and Ohio. 

The bus ride in Amsterdam led us to 
Anne Frank’s home, and on the rides of 
canal and bus we observed overhanging 
hooks on each house—to move furniture 
into an apartment via a window! 

Cologne did not attract us too much 
as it was hot and our visit to the bar 
where the deaf congregate brought little 
in the way of entertainment. The Rhine 
River ride of five hours was hilarious 
and our vacation really began here where 
we could relax after a whirlwind tour in 
four days through three countries. 

At Wiesbaden the hotel, food and at¬ 
mosphere were all wholesome. Ice cream 
began to appear regularly on the menus. 

In Lucerne some difficulty occurred due 
to a holiday celebrating the Swiss free¬ 
dom, so shopping was limited. Cablecar 
rides, a visit to the Lion of Lucerne and 
the 1407 Bridge of Death occupied our 
time. 

Of course, we went through the Black 
Forest getting to Switzerland and soon 
we were on our way to Innsbruck where 
we visited the most modern, best run, 
spirited club of the deaf in the world . . . 
everyone helps to conduct it ... no one 
gets paid. 

At Cortina, Italy, really the place no 
one should miss, we had a lovely dinner 
served in an ultra-first-class hotel . . . 
we felt like kings and queens. 


Venice’s Austria Hotel, while not near 
St. Mark’s Square, was so clean and in¬ 
viting including the meals, it made the 
short ferry ride seem insignificant in con¬ 
venience. Sightseeing and shopping; glass¬ 
making and now we remember diamond 
cutting in Amsterdam—all parts of the 
great adventure. 

On our way to Florence we passed 
through Bologne where our hotel proved 
to be a marvelous place for rest and 
meals. 

We saw all the sights and had our share 
of wanderers and the tour was held up 
in London and here by people who knew, 
but . . . The flood marks were apparent 
all over Florence. 

In Rome the hotel was very satisfactory 
and convenient, but the food could have 
been better ... so far we had good meals 
all the way except here and London. In 
comparison with Vagabond’s first tour 
everything was much better. . . . Last 
year’s bus was larger and the seats more 
comfortable, but this year we had our 
own bathroom in the rear of the bus . . . ! 

Since it was Monday the Vatican and 
St. Peter’s were pleasures to see again 
in comparison to the mob of Sunday a 
year ago. 

Many went to Tivoli on their own 
($5.00); last year we arranged it for less, 
and there were grumbles, so we did not 
encourage the tourists to go . . . but they 
did go—and enjoyed it . . . via local bus. 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa was a dis¬ 
tance from our hotel and some of our 
people actually walked several miles 
through quaint old-world streets; others 
took a trolley. “Pop” Reach, a 91-year- 
old Spartan, kept ahead of most of us 
and was the least troublesome guest of 
the tour . . . you should have seen him 
argue with the guard at Pisa who refused 
to let him go up! 

Dinner in Genoa, as we wended our 


way to Nice, France, was enjoyed on 
the fifteenth floor of a hotel on a moun¬ 
tain, but we saw nothing. It was an ex¬ 
cellent dinner, but the menu had an extra 
course and everybody was so filled up . . . 
on the previous courses offered. 

Nice was not so “nice” ... an old ho¬ 
tel; however, the meals in a nearby res¬ 
taurant were satisfactory. Swimming 
and a bus tour to Monaco—and gambling 
in Monte Carlo ... all so colorful ... we 
(some of us) were taken to Cannes and 
other points along the French Riviera. 
We saw many historical places and homes 
owned by American movie stars. 

Going on to Lyons we stayed at a mam¬ 
moth hotel which proved a castle com¬ 
pared to Nice. We were served dinner 


See America ... Do Jt! 

g | VAGABOND TOURS | f FP 

OF THE DEAF | 


CALIF. - HAWAII - NATL PARKS 


Yosemite — Grand Canyon — Mesa — Zion 
BRYCE — PIKE'S PEAK 


Attend Convention in L. A. — Visit Friends One 
Week — You Do As You Please — Hotel Pro¬ 
vided — YOU EAT OUT. (Aug. 12 - 17, 1968) 


28 DAYS-AUG. 5-31, 1968 


• Fly to San Francisco—Aug. 5 

• See Calif.—Bus—5 Days to L. A. 

o Be Free During Convention—L. A. 

• Aug. 17—Fly to Hawaii 

• Aug. 22—Fly to Las Vegas 

• Bus to National Parks and Colorado Springs 

and Denver 

• Aug. 28—Fly Home From Denver 


ALL £?1 PENSES Except Los Angeles Meals) 
INCLUDED— 

69 Meals (Approx.) $1300 


U.S.A. COSTS '/3 MORE THAN EUROPE 


Deposit $100.00. Returnable to May 1. 
35 Passengers Only! 


"DAD"avidowitz, 

9 WOOD ST., SPRING VALLEY, N.Y. 10977 

(All Rights Reserved) 
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in a dining room annex that could hold 
1,000 diners at one time. 

Paris at last — the Hotel Republique 
right in the center of the city, proved 
the most pleasant surprise to the tour 
director . . . and baths thrown in at no 
extra charge. Meals, sightseeing free, 
plenty of time, visits to night clubs, slum¬ 
ming, the Eiffel Tower, Napoleon’s Tomb, 
and on Sunday night, August 13, twenty- 
one of us went by bus to Moulin Rouge— 
what a floor show! 

A few of us went off to the Lido Club 
. . . it was not as good! 

Trouble, trouble, the airline said our 
trip to Brussels was not confirmed . . . 
we had to take a latter plane to Brussels 
. . . three taxi rides, much argument. 
Finally we were off to Brussels. 

The day before we gave our driver a 
handsome tip, and we admit he was a 
most courteous, jolly person who gave 
every other driver the right of way and 
made our trip so relaxing. 

Should anyone want to write him, do 
so: Mr. Fred Groenewoud, H. Geestweg, 
44, Noordwisk, Holland. 

Belgium proved a disappointment . . . 
the hotel did not observe the contract 
by dividing the party and for the first 
time we had to eat cafeteria style. It 
was not a good windup; however, the trip 
as a whole—meals, rooms, sights, and 
safety of passengers, and the health of 
the guests all proved to be good . . . and 
believe me, I uttered a heartful prayer 
because I had people—many of them over 
65 years of age and they proved to be 
wonderful passengers, especially Mrs. 
Simpson and Mrs. Stillman of California 
and Mr. Burchard “Pop” Reach, 91 years 
of age, from Kansas. 

As I told him upon saying goodbye, 
“I could go for 35 more like him.” 

Next trip: Spain, Portugal and Morocco! 


While You Can Walk 

Mil VAGABOND TOURS £ 

OF THE DEAF jf 


SPAIN-MOROCCO-PORTUGAL 


22 Days — $678 

PLANE-HOPPING & 
AIR CONDITIONED 
BUSES, HOTELS 

• Twin Beds 

• Tours 

• Tips 

• Most Meals 

• Service 
e Safety 

9 Baggage-Carrying 

(22 Romantic Days) 

July 5-26/68 

• Lisbon • Seville 

• Madrid 0 Barcelona 

• Tangier e Granada 
o Torremolinos— 

Med. Sea 

One Free Nite Club 
One NYC Party 

4 More Nite Clubs 

Age Unlimited 

If You Can Walk 

Optional=$30 — Lisbon 
Madrid - Seville 
Granada 

MHTirF —■ i 

IF 20 SINGLES 

nunu 

(MEN OR WOMEN) 

Age — Women, 18-50 and Men, 25-60. 
Apply py December 30, 1967, will limit tour 
to that age limit. 

DEPOSIT $100 — RETURNABLE TO MAY 1 

D. A. DAVIDOWITZ, Tour Director 

9 WOOD ST., SPRING VALLEY, N.Y. 10977 

4th Trip to Europe ■ 
around safely between 

— Guided two parties 
the ages of 27 to 91 ! 


References in Every State of the Nation!! 

(All Rights Reserved) 


CHAFF 


From the 

Threshing Floor 


By George Propp 


The assorted editors and reporters who feed the supply lines for this column all 
seem to have scheduled August vacations. Our postman has enjoyed this respite, 
but September chaff on the threshing floor has afforded us mighty slim pickings. 
Stick with us—October is always our bonanza month. You people who make the news 
might do us a favor by writing Chaff directly next summer. 

There was a bit of a stir in Lincoln, Nebraska, not long ago when the news¬ 
papers came out with the story that the National Theatre of the Deaf “will open 
Wesleyan University’s 92nd theater season Sept. 24 and 25.” Nebraska Wesleyan and 
Connecticut Wesleyan may have some things in common, but an address isn’t one 
of them. It would have made a lot of us midlanders happy if the article had listed 
the other 29 stops on the tour. (Editor’s note: The itinerary is printed elsewhere in 
this issue.) 

More evidence that deaf parents do not provide a subnormal home for hearing 
children: Iowa State University recently awarded a Ph.D., to Anton J. Netusil, Jr., 
son of deaf Mr. and Mrs. Anton Netusil of Council Bluffs, Iowa. Anton, Jr., is join¬ 
ing the staff of ISU as an assistant professor. The senior Netusils have been teachers 
at the Iowa School for the Deaf for many years. 

According to the Voice of the M.A.D., the deaf of Maryland have shouldered the 
ambitious undertaking of raising a $50,000 educational fund for the Maryland School. 
To our way of thinking, it is regrettable that this is necessary, but at the same 
time the deaf of Maryland are to be commended for giving more than lipservice to 
their demands for quality education. 

Must reading for the deaf is the Taras B. Denis article on the $600 tax exemption 
for the deaf. It was printed originally in the Empire State News and reprinted in the 
Voice of the M.A.D. (Maryland). You’ve met people with similar views, but as a 
master of eloquence TBD is in a class by himself. As stated last month, Taras has 
friends in these parts. 

I probably explained before that I am in the educational media business, and the 
major apparatus of the media racket is the workshop, and the main auxiliary of the 
workshop is the jet airliner. We sort of get around. The Missus accompanied me on 
a late August trip to Seattle and Vancouver, and a week later the Midwest Media 
crew went to CID in St. Louis. Some observations: The Denver-Seattle run through 
the Friendly Skies of United has a stewardess named Miss Bearup—no kidding! . . . 
Miles and miles of forested mountains in Idaho without signs of human habitation. 
It gives a fellow a wonderful feeling to realize that there are still places where you 
can get away from it all. . . . San Francisco has been exporting (or deporting( hippies 
like mad, and Seattle abounds with those charming Flower People. . . . Visiting the 
Seattle World Fair several years late has its advantages; we didn’t have to stand in 
line ... My friends have known for a long time that I can’t walk a straight line in 
the dark. On the observation deck of the Space Needle, I discovered that I can’t walk 
a curve either . . . Thanks to the good friends in Vancouver who treated us to a gour¬ 
met repast at Rickshaw Charlie’s in Portland . . . Ditto to the good guys in St. Louis 
who took us to Stan Musial’s. . . . The Gateway Arch—man aspires to build beyond 
his mortal reach, then runs an elevator to the summit . . . I’ve been having trouble 
convincing skeptics that alcoholic beverages taste better in a pressurized jet cabin 
than they do on terra firma. Would some of you jet travelers help me support this 
argument? I need some evidence to justify cocktails to the family fiscal management 
at one buck a throw. 

The Omaha Club of the Deaf News recently noted a milestone of sorts. The pub¬ 
lication has completed 20 years of continuous operation. Under three different editors, 
the paper has been coming out almost every month for all these years. The complete 
file now must have over 1000 pages. Other local publications may be able to top 
this performance, but it is worthy of note. 

Payton Jordan, one of the coaches of the 1965 IGD track team, was recently ap¬ 
pointed head coach of the 1968 USA Olympic Team which will represent our country 
at Mexico City. Jordan, of Stanford U., is an outstanding coach and one of the top 
track authorities in the nation. He has been helping the 1969 Yugo Committee with 
plans for the WGD in Belgrade. 

Speaking of Yugoslavia: On his visit to Expo ’67, Alexander Fleischman reports 
that the only country to make note of its achievement with the deaf was Yugoslavia. 
The Yugo pavilion caught Al’s eye with a display on the instruction of the deaf with 
the use of hearing aids. 

A couple years ago I had the good fortune to attend a student body election at 
the California School for the Deaf in Riverside. At that time I was greatly impressed 
with the political moxy of those California kids. A recent publicity release from 
Gallaudet informs us of the payoff. California youngsters were elected to the three 
top editorial positions of the 1968 Tower Clock. 
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Skiingly Yours 

(Continued from page 25) 

Write to your Regional Division for a 
ALPINE MANUAL (75c) and a schedule 
of sanctioned races. 

* * * 

It is strongly but wisely advised that 
every deaf skier or non-skier—from the 
beginner level to the advanced skier level 
—should take the certified ski lessons at 
his nearby ski area. He should not worry 
about hearing instructors. In fact, all 
certified ski instructors are not supposed 
to “lecture” during classes, but always 
demonstrate their skiing and then correct 
yours with gestures. First of all, you 
must inform your ski instructor before 
class begins that you are deaf and must 
depend on body and arm gestures during 
class. Otherwise it is best that you buy 
an excellent skiing manual book called 
“The Official American Ski Technique” 
by the Professional Ski Instructors of 
America ($6.95). Make a check payable 
to USSA and mail to USSA, Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colorado 80902. 

THE NATIONAL SKI ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF CONVENTION for all 
deaf skiers and also non-skiers may be or¬ 
ganized somewhere in the West and is ex¬ 
pected to be held for a week in March 
1968. The whereabouts of this convention 
and its program will be announced in an 
early issue of this magazine, when the 
arrangements are definite. 

Questions about ski competitions and 
other ski affairs should be directed to 
Simon J. Carmel, 10500 Rockville Pike, 
Apt. 405, Rockville, Maryland 20852. 


Understanding Golden Rule 

Self Lake Tribune, August 7, 1967 
The Public Forum 

Editor, Tiibune: 

May I write an open letter to a Mr. 
Kidman in northern Utah for a very 
special service he did for us recently? 
We were driving in a lonely, remote sec¬ 
tion of Utah when suddenly black smoke 
began to pour from under the hood of the 
car. Just as suddenly, out of nowhere, 
came an enormous tractor and a young 
man jumped to the ground. He immedi¬ 
ately spotted the trouble and had us drive 
up a dirt road to his home where he went 
to work on it. He drained the rest of the 
water from the radiator, waited for it to 
cool, then with some black tape in his 
hand he crawled under the car and pro¬ 
ceeded to repair the burned radiator hose. 
He fixed it good enough so we could drive 
to the next town and have it replaced. 

This young man was deaf from menin¬ 
gitis when a child and could only read 
lips. But he did understand the golden 
rule, the one which says, “Do Unto Oth¬ 
ers,” and he immediately put it into ef¬ 
fect. H3 saw four elderly people in an 
unfam'liar part of the state and totally 
unable to cope with the situation. He also 
let it be known he would not accept money 
for what he did. 

We left there with our faith in human 
nature completely restored, and we felt 
suddenly very humble indeed and filled 
with gratitude to this handicapped young 
man who did not hesitate to help when 
help was needed.—Ruth Thomas 

(This article was referring to Mr. Le- 
land Kidman of RFD 1, Mendon, Utah.) 



Preserve your copies of 

THE HEAP MEIIIMH 

In a handsome plastic binder 
which holds up to 12 issues. 


PRICE $2.50 


Order from: 


National Associalion of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 321 
Washington, D. C. 20006 



Council Of Organizations 
Serving The Deaf 

THE SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION 
SERVICE—SRS 

A major realignment of Federal wel¬ 
fare, rehabilitation and social service pro¬ 
grams was announced in mid-August by 
John W. Gardner, Secretary of the De¬ 
partment of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare. This new agency is known as the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS). 

Functions of the SRS: To unify and co¬ 
ordinate the work of what was previously 
the Welfare Administration, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, The Admin¬ 
istration on Aging and the Mental Re¬ 
tardation Division of the Bureau of Health 
Services, Public Health Service. 

Administration of the SRS: 

Mary E. Switzer, former Commissioner 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, now Admin¬ 
istrator of Social and Rehabilitation 
Service. 

Joseph H. Meyers, Deputy Administrator 
for Operations and Acting Commissioner, 
Assistance Payments Administration. 

Dr. James F. Garrett, Acting Assistant 
Administrator, Research and Demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Samuel E. Martz, Acting Assistant Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief, Children’s 
Bureau (until successor appointed). 

Dr. Arthur J. Lesser, Acting Deputy 
Chief, Children’s Bureau. 

Joseph Hunt, Acting Commissioner, Re¬ 
habilitation Services Administration. 

William D. Bechill, Commissioner on 
Aging. 

Francis L. Land, M.D., Acting Commis¬ 
sioner, Medical Services Administration. 

Fred H. Steininger, Acting Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Assistance Payments Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Dr. Robert I. Jaslow, Director, Division 
of Mental Retardation, Rehabilitation 
Services Administration. 

Major Divisions of the SRS: 

1) Rehabilitation Service Administration 
(RSA) whose responsibility involves pro¬ 
grams aiding the handicapped, disabled 
Social Security applicants, crippled chil¬ 
dren, the mentally-retarded, and services 
for the blind and the permanently and 
totally disabled. The office of Dr. Boyce 
Williams, our consultant on the deaf and 
hard of hearing, will be under this divi¬ 
sion. 

2) Children’s Bureau: studies and inves¬ 
tigations of the status of children, federal- 
state child welfare, maternal and child 
health and juvenile delinquency programs, 
health services to school children, family 
and child welfare services. 

3) Administration on Aging: all services 
relating to the aged. 

4) Medical Services Administration: 
medical assistance services by State and 
local agencies, including Title XIX pro¬ 
grams. 

5) Assistance Payments Administration: 
money-paying aspects of public assistance 
programs, administration of work exper¬ 
iences and community work training pro¬ 
grams. 
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Answers to Parliamentary 
Procedure 

(See page 22) 

A. 1. No. He may at his discretion de¬ 
clare the next order of business—“good 
of order.” And then he may declare the 
meeting adjourned, which declaration 
stands unless someone objects. 

A. 2. Yes, but he cannot obtain the 
floor until he is recognized by the Chair. 
Remember it is out of order to be stand¬ 
ing when another member has the floor. 

A. 3. No. The Chair should rule the 
member out of order. However, if the 
motion was adopted by general consent, a 
motion to reconsider may be made by 
any member who was present at the time 
of the action. But if not by general con¬ 
sent, it must be made by one who voted 
with the prevailing (winning) side. It re¬ 
quires a majority vote to reconsider. 

A. 4. No, not unless it was clearly giv¬ 
en power to act by vote of the assembly. 

A. 5. No. A standing committee is al¬ 
ways in existence and is never discharged. 
Its functions are continuous. However, 
when a standing committee reports, the 
matter reported upon is automatically 
taken out of its hands and placed in the 
hands of the assembly. 

A. 6. You may change your vote at 
will so as to be with the negative side 
against your motion and then move to 
reconsider and have it entered on the 
minutes. It requires only two members 
to do this—the mover and the seconder. 
Nothing, not even an unanimous vote, can 
kill your motion as long as you have 
managed to move to have it reconsidered 
and entered on the minutes. Be sure that 
your motion is seconded and be sure you 
move, or request, to have it entered on 
the minutes. This must be done before 
the Chair announces the result of votes. 
After this has been done you get your 
friends’ support at the next regular 
meeting. At the next meeting when the 
reconsideration is favorably voted upon 
through your supporters’ influence, your 
motion is now before the assembly for 
further consideration until it is finally 
disposed of. 

A. 7. Yes, provided the Chair has not 
declared the meeting adjourned. 

A. 8. Yes, or if he neglects or declines, 
any two members of the committee may 
do it, provided every member of the com¬ 
mittee is notified of the call. 

A. 9. No, absolutely. When the bylaws 
authorize him to appoint committees, it 
means that he may appoint a committee, 
not discharge and appoint another. But 
if a member of the committee resigns on 
his own accord, then the president may 
replace him. 

A. 10. Yes, but a motion cannot be 
postponed beyond the next regular meet¬ 
ing. The better course would have been 
to postpone indefinitely and then renew 
main motion at the September meeting. 
Further explanation, see page 121, Rob¬ 
ert’s Rules of Order, Revised. 
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NEBRASKA ROYALTY—At the 1967 convention of 
the Nebraska Association of the Deaf held in 
Lincoln, Scott Cuscaden and Mrs. Viola Paden, 
both of Omaha, were crowned King and Queen. 
The honors bestowed at the convention banquet were 
a tribute to the honorees' interest in and their dedi¬ 
cation to the Nebraska Asscciation. 


Church Directory 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Eric J. Whiting, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


When in Birmingham, Alabama, you are 
invited to worship with us at 

ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
110 North 2nd Avenue 

Each Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert C. Fletcher, L.H.D. 
Minister 

Free captioned movie, 8 p.m., first Saturday 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
W 242 S 3065 Grand Avenue 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 53186 

Sunday, 9:45, Sunday School 
10:45 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. worship 
Wednesday, 7:30 p.m., Bible study 
Mildred Whitney, Interpreter 
Rev. Jerry King, Pastor 


When in New York visit . . . 

GLAD TIDINGS TABERNACLE 

(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 

325 West 33rd Street New York, N. Y. 

Every Sunday at 3:15 p.m. 

The Reverend Croft M. Pentz, pastor 


Television Church for the Deaf . . . 

THE EVANGEL HOUR 
Channel 11, WPIX-TV, New York City 

Each Sunday at 8:00 a.m. 
Program interpreted by 
The Reverend Croft M. Pentz 


When in New Jersey visit . . . 

CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 

(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 

571 Westminster Avenue Elizabeth, N. J. 

Every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 

The Reverend Croft M. Pentz, pastor 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 

WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 7 p.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Walter L. Busby, Pastor—624-6429 
Mrs. D. Myhre, Parish Worker—691-1288 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


When in Southern Illinois . . . 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
112 N. Monroe, Marion, Illinois 

Sunday School weekly at 9:30 a.m. 
Worship services interpreted 
Fourth Sunday of Each Month 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


Interpreters preSEnt at e very service . . . 

MANSFIELD BAPTIST TEMPLE 
Expressway (Route 30) at Ashland Road 
Mansfield, Ohio 

Sunday—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:45 p.m. 

Rev. T. L. Leatherwood, Pastor 
James Burton, Supt., Ministry to Deaf 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 

3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, III. 

Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ullrich, teacher 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Bible class every Tuesday—7:30 p.m. 


When in Illinois . . . 

ST. MARY'S CHURCH 
Minooka, III. Welcomes You! 

Meetings of the deaf every 4th Sunday 2 p.m., 
regular Sunday Masses 7:00, 8:30, 10:30 
“When you travel . . . Ask us!” 
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AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 

“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 


BEAUMONT CLUB OF THE DEAF 
First Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 
2002—11th, North of IH, 10 Freeway 
Beaumont, Texas 77704 

Open 4th Saturday of each month. 
Information: P.O. Box 2891 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Ben Friedwald, president 
Albert Lazar, secretary 


When in Montreal, Canada, welcome to 
CENTRE DES LOISIRS DES SOURDS 
DE MONTREAL INC. 

(Montreal Recreation Centre for the Deaf) 
Open Every Evening 
44 West, Faillon St. 

Montreal 12, P.Q. Canada 


When in MONTREAL visit 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC 
(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 

J. M. Ferguson, President 
A. Chicoine, Secy, and Mgr. 

Guy Hamel, Director 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204*206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 

Free to All — All Welcome 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
c/o Adolph Herzog, secretary 
Home address: 

707 W. Brentwood, Detroit, Mich. 48203 

(Until club has new building) 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 

3840 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. 
2242 East 70th Terrace 
Kansas City, Mo. 64132 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet¬ 
ings. except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, secretary 


M i ll DIRECTORY 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 

Alexander Fleischman, Advertising Manager 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 
9102 Edmonston Road 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

for yearly rates and other information. Changes in listing should also 
be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 

Portland Oregon 97205 

Narcissa W. Eden, secretary 

PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 

OF THE DEAF 

The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 

Everyone heartily welcome— 

Open Saturdays 

8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 

Seattle, Wash. 98103 

LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Secretary: Marcella Skelton 

10508 Inglewood Ave. #7, 
Inglewood, Calif. 90304 1 * 

Welcome to 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 

21U/2 E. State St. Rockford, III. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday Nights 
Kenneth Hoaglund, president 

Charles Musgrove, vice president 
Aurelia Ellis, secretary 

Martha L. Stanford, treasurer 
(Send mail to 523 Union St., 
Rockford, Ill. 61108) 

_LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 

3218V 2 So. Main Street 

Visit the Club House 

1st Saturday — Frat Nite 

3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 

Visitors Welcome 

GREATER PHOENIX CLUB 

FOR THE DEAF 

2002 E. Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday evening 
of each month 

Eda Anderson, secretary 

1807 E. Monterey 

Phoenix, Arizona 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St. Denver, Colorado 80204 

Open Saturdays Visitors Welcome 

For information, write: 

Secretary (at the above address) 

Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday of month 

When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 

5832 S. Western Avenue 

Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 

Sam Franco, pres. 

Frank Wrobel, vice pres. 

Vera Langford, secy. 

George Carson, treas. 

You're welcome at 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 

OF THE DEAF 

7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 8:00 p.m. 
Harold Weingold, executive secretary 

Welcome to "Glass Center of the World" 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB _ 

1807-09’Adams St. Toledo, Ohio 43624’ 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. evenings 

Club meetings 2nd Sat. of each month 
Fraternal meetings 1st Sat. of each month 
Warren Burford, president 

Mrs. Julie Soncrant, secretary 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 

100 North Chestnut Street 

Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 

Mrs. Barbara Banks, secretary 

P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
723 Seventh Ave. (5th floor) 

New York, N. Y. 10019 

Open noon to midnight 

Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Aaron Hurwit, president 

Abraham Barr, secretary 

CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 
CLUB, INC. 

129 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

Open every Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

1st and 3rd Sat. of month socials 
Movies Wed. and Sun. 

WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

9301/2 West Douglas-I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Pauline Conwell, secretary 

916 N. Waco Ave. 

Wichita, Kansas 67203 

PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Jefferson J. Hockenberger, Secy. 

6030 W. Coolidge St. 

Phoenix, Arizona 85033 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 

THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 

When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 

OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 

Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 










